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Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


v 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 


v 
COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees, Music. 
v 
RATING—Accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools,—the State 
Board of Education in Maryland and other 
States,—the Regents of the University of New 
York,—American Medical Association. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 
v 
DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
v 


REGISTRATION—Ist semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 


v 
3UMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 26th. 


For Information Address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


R. R. Moton, Principal! William L. Dawson, Dire: 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school mu 
band and orchestra leaders in private and put 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in compos 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, bana 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special cours« 
in public school music, leading to the degree o¢ 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 


William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 
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The Southern Oligarchy 


By 
WILLIAM H. SKAGGS 


Published at $5.00 per copy and well 
worth it. By special arrangement 
with The Devin-Adair Company, we 
are in a position to sell this superb 
work at $3.00 per copy, delivered to 
any address. We want wide-awake 
agents, men and women to sell this 
book of vital interest to all Negroes. 
An unusually liberal commission will 
be paid. Earnest workers will find 
their efforts highly profitable. Write 
us for all details. 


OPPORTUNITY 


| 
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Book Sales Department | 
1133 Broadway New York City | 
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RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 
Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 

A four year accredited College Course is of- 
fered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., in- 
cluding Pre-medical work and Teacher Training 
for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 

A College Preparatory Department, Training 
School for Nurses and School for Religious and 
Social Workers are connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environment, Chris- 
tian influences. 

For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


St. Augustine's College 
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Are You an Advertiser? 


OPPORTUNITY Readers Form an Unusual 
Group of People to whose attention your Mer- 
chandise, Books or Professional Services should 
be Brought. 
OUR RATES ARE REASONABLE! 

A Rate Card which also Describes the Clase of 
Our Reading Audience will be sent upon 
request. Address— 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
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BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS MODERN EQUItPMENT 
STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE 


A progressive school for girls 
of discriminating parents. 


4 YEARS COLLEGE 
For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


PRINTED ENVELOPES 
634, White Bond. Perfect Job. Quick Service. 
1M $2.50 10 M $2.25 | 


| LETTERHEADS and STATEMENTS | 


$2.65 — — — Per M. 


| 
CUTS, VERY ARTISTIC, FREE 
V4 Cash. Balance C. O. D. 


DAVID NICHOLS CO. 


. Georgia 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A School of Personality” 


Junior College — Teacher Training — High School 
Fine, Industrial and Manual Arts, 
Music and Physical Education 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT FACULTY 
HIGH CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


Approved as a Junior College by State and 
Sectional Accrediting Agencies 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
GIVE 


POEINS Of | 
Phillis Wheatley 


FIRST NEGRO POETESS 


| 


| 
Postpaid—$1.00 (For December Only) | 
| 


THE WRIGHTS 
Dept. A. 


| 925 N. 48th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Morristown Normal and 


Industrial College 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 


Excellent buildings and equipment; Healthful 
climate; Highly trained faculty; Very reasonable 
expenses; Fully accredited in High School, College 
and Teacher training. Auto Mechanics, Broom- 
making, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, 
and Music. 


For further information write 
THE PRESIDENT OR DEAN 
Morristown Normal & Industrial College 


Morristown, Tenn. 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Downingtown Industrial School 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA. 
OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING for 


BOYS and GIRLS in JUNIOR or 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, and Welding 
under 
COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSED, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. BR. E. LEE, President 


I find OPPORTUNITY to be a worth while advertising medium. It 
has given me splendid service in the booking of my present tour. 


Very. y yours 
Hughes. 
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| KERR’S KILL-A-KOUGH / 


For Mild or Severe Coughs and e 
Bronchial Irritations (due to colds) / 


RESULTS 


35c DELIVERS A 
ANYWHEERE 

GUARANTEED 

OR MONEY REFUNDED i 


BOTTLE / Address DR. KERR 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Myrtle Ave. & George St | 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 
Unexcelled Divinity School 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GRBAT 


AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUAT 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 


YNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificatos in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


“FUGITIVE OF THE PEARL” 


The Story of a Washington Family and an attempt 
to escape from Slavery in 1848, by John H. Paynter, 
A. M., Author of “Joining the Navy, or Abroad 
with Uncle Sam.” Price $2.00. 


“I took up the “Fugitives” and did not lay it down 

until I had finished it. It is a record of suffering, 

of courage and of heroism.”—Reyv. Francis J. Grimke. 
JOHN H. PAYNTER 

701 Sist St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


THE DEAN 


For Information Address: 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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What Can I Give 


This Christmas when funds for gifts are limited and 


friendships more precious than ever, the answer is 


A Book! 


Nothing can be more helpful—nothing more enduring—nothing more valuable, than a good book. 
Select your Christmas Books Now! 


You may order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, any book that you desire. 


SOCIOLOGY 


FICTION 
Books on the Negro by outstanding writers of Europe and America. 


ECONOMICS 


Children's Books by gifted authors of child life. 


ADD $1.00 TO PRICE OF BOOK AND RECEIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY. 


Books not listed may be ordered also. 


An American Epoch. Howard W. Odum............ 
| The Anthropometry of The 


Herskovits ........... 


of Negro | 


. Calverton... 
The African Saga. Blaise Cendras 


Aggrey of Africa. Edwin W. Smith 
Amber Satyr. Roy Flannagan... 


by V. F 


A Bibliography of The Negro in Africa and America. 


Monroe N. Work 
The Black Napoleon. Percy Waxman 
Black No More. George S. Schuyler 


OPPORTUNITY GIFT BOOKS 


POETRY 


Edited by Wm. Stanley Braith- 


$3.50} The Negro in American National Politics. William 
Me! ‘lle ak F. Nowlin ......... 
aoa $4.00 The Negro in American Civilization. Charles S. 
Johnson 4.00 
Edited 95 The Negro Author. Vernon ee $5.00 
$5.00 The Negro Family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier....$3.00 
; $2.50 The Negro in Literature and Art. Benjamin Brawley..$2.00 
arter W O0dSON. $3. 
$12.00 Negro Makers of History. Carter 6. Weeden $165 
$3.50 The No-Nation Girl. Evans Well... $2.50 
$2.00 Not Only War. Victor Daly.......... $1.50 


The Book of American Negro re James Weldon Our Lady's Choir. 
$2.00 waite ....... $2.0 
Brown America. Edwin R. Embree. cece. $2.50 The Oblates Hundred and One Years. Grace H. 
Shin. Julia $2.50 Sherwood 2.00 
The Black Worker. Sterling D. “Spero and Abram L. Old Massa's People. Orland May Armstrong eS 
Harris The Old South. Jesse T. Carpente $.50 
The Bantu Are ‘Coming! Ray Philli ips $2.00 One Way to Heaven. Countee Cullen. $2.00 
Caliban in Africa. Leonard Barnes $3.00 Plays of Negro Life. Alain Locke and M. Gregory.....$3.50 
The Cabin in the Cotton. Harry Harrison Kroll $2.00 Plays and aps from Life of the onan Willis 
The Captain's Daughter. Alexander Pushkin $2.00 Richardson ....... ee FA 
Carolina Low County $5.00 Popo and Fifine. Arna “Bontemps “and. “Langston 
Chaka. Thomas Mofolo $3.00 1.50 
Congo Gods. Otto Lutken $2.00 Po' Bockra. Shelby 
The Chinaberry Tree. Jessie Fauset $2.00 Portrait of An Independent. M. A. “‘DeWolfe Howe.....$3.50 
Djuka. Morton C. Kahn : $3.50 Problems of Civilization. Ellsworth Huntington.........$1.75 
Dark Princess. W. E. 8. DuBois............. --$2.00 The Quest for Social Justice 1898-1914. Harold 
Drums of Dambala. H. Bedford-Jones $2.00 Underwood Faulkner $4.00 
Dumas, The Incredible Marquis. Herbert S. Gorman $5.00 Race, Class, and Party. Pau! Lewimsom.vcecmmmmmmmmn$.75 
Environment Factors in Negro Elementary Education. Readings from Negro Authors. Otelia Cromwell, 
Clark Foreman ...... Lorenzo Dow Turner, Eva B. Dykes. $1.50 
Fugitives of The Pearl. John H. Paynter «$2.00 | Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feld- 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Johnson...$3.00 man .. Socesasiemaainecisiocneiiasmaaaae 
Folk-Say. Edited by B. A. | Race Mixture. Edwerd Byron ‘Reuter 
Forty Stay In. John Vandercook | Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth... 
Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin ‘Baptist ae. $2.00 Seventy Birth Control Clinics. Caroline Hadi ley Rob- 
The Free Negro Family. Franklin Frazier $1.00 | $1.00 
From Captivity to Fame. George Washington The Story at Haiti. Menie Gi bbs. Menke. $2.00 
_ The Story of My Life. Clarence $3.50 
God Sends Sunday. “Ana $2.00 Sweet Man. Gilmore Millen..... $2.50 
Gulf Stream. Marie Stanley is $1.50 Southern Road. Sterling A. Brown E $2.00 
The Green Pastures. Marc Connelly... $2.00 A Short History of the American Negro. ‘Benjamin 
Georgia Nigger. John L. Spivak $2.50 | 2.00 
Gingertown. Claude McKay — $2.50 The Southern Urban. “Negro As a Consumer. Paul 
Home to Harlem. Claude McKay... $2.50 K. Edwards .......... 5.00 
Hebrewisms of West Africa. Joseph J. Williams, | Slave Songs of The ‘United States. William Francis 
a J $7.50 | Allen, Charles Pickard Ware and Lucy McKim 
Illiteracy i in The United States. Sanford Winston. ...$3.00 Garrison... $2.50 
Inchin' Along. Welbourn Kelley.................. $2.50 | Slave Trading in The Old South. Frederic Bancroft. $4.00 
Infants of The Spring. Wallace Thurman.......... “nnnans$2.00 | Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829-1832. Theodore 
John Henry. Roark Bradford... $2.50 | M. Whitfield $1.75 
Jungle Ways. William B. Seabrook $3.50 | Slavery Today. George S. Schuyler $2.50 
The Life Story of Abraham Lincoln. John D. Long.....$3.00 Social Work Administration. Elwood Street c..$3.00 
Little Black Stories for Little White Children. Payson Scottsboro Limited. Langston Hughe$ececcccmeummmn .50 
and Clarke .......... $2.00 The Tragic Era. Claude Bowerzg........... $5.00 
Make Way for Happiness. Alpheus Butler..... neneene 1.50 Up From The Ape. Earnest Albert Hooten_._.. $5.00 
Negro Labor in The United States. Charles H. Women Builders. Sadie lola $2.15 
= Zeke. Mary White Ovington $2.00 
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Letter From Hon. Newton D. Baker 


Cleveland, October 10, 1932 
My dear Mr. Baldwin: * 


I have your letter of October 7. From the beginning of this depres- 
sion I have been disturbed and unhappy because it has seemed to me that we 
were going to be driven into a situation in which the importance of human 
values would be lost sight of in the pressure of purely physica! and material 
relief. That there must be no starvation or lack of shelter is too obvious to 
require either concession or consideration, but any state of mind which per- 
mits us to be satisfied when we have merely kept ourselves alive omits the things 
which have really made Americans a great people. I should not only fear for 
democracy, but fear for the destiny of the race if we ever accepted a philo- 
sophy of life which was contented with well fed bodies and was not terrified 
by the prospect of undisciplined minds and morals. The deterioration in the 
manhood and self-reliance of our people attendant upon the necessity of accept- 
ing material relief is in itself disastrous but if there be withdrawn at the same 
time the sympathy, social service and understanding which modern character 
building agencies have learned how to supply, the picture becomes many shades 


darker. 


In Germany and some of the other countries involved in the World War, 
as the food shortage became more burdensome, the ability of civilians to main- 
tain social agencies decreased and finally in many places the attempt was al- 
together abandoned. The consequence was a condition in the civil life of the 
people which we in America have, I think, never realized but which is pictured 
in Remarque’s “The Road Back” with appalling candor. We probably do not 
run the risk of so complete a collapse of our social spirit as that, but even a 
partial collapse of it makes me very apprehensive. If there is anything I can 
do in the conduct of the National Committee's campaign to emphasize this 


point, I shall hope to do it thoroughly. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed ) NEWTON D. BAKER. 


*The Honorable Newton D. Baker wrote the above letter to William H. Baldwin, Treasurer 
of the Committee of 14, who is also Secretary of the National Urban League. Mr. Baldwin 
had written to Mr. Baker in behalf of the Committee of 14 and other agencies wholly de- 
pendent on private philanthropy. We feel that Mr. Baker's letter deserves reprinting in full. 
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A Note of Humility 


By Axxa Bontemps 


“(o)** all our hopes are sown on stony ground, 
And we have yielded up the thought of gain, 


Long after our last songs have lost their sound, 


We may come back, we may come back again. 


When thorns have choked the last green thing we loved, 
And we have said all that there is to say, 
When love that moved us once leaves us unmoved, 


Then men like us may come to have a day. 


For it will be with us as with the bee, 
The meager ant, the sea-gull and the loon; 
We may come back to triumph mournfully 


An hour or two, but it will not be soon. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


DeceMBER, 932 


WE are confident that Opportunity has 

friends, friends who realize that in the 
present world-wide distress a liberal maga- 
zine devoted to the ex- 
pression and interpreta- 
tion of the aspirations 
of an underprivileged 
group must inevitably suffer. For ten years 
Opportunity has filled a unique place in 
the literary life of America. It has been 
more than a mere organ of a social work 
movement, the National Urban League; it 
has been in truth a journal for better race 
relations and thereby for a better wor!d. 
To its pages have gladly, almost eagerly. 
come distinguished scholars and writers of 
both races and promising Negro youth who 
in the future may well make their imprint 
in the world of letters. Wherever the prob- 
lems of the darker races impinge on the 
normal relationships of men, there, Oppor- 
tunity has been read by those genuinely in- 
terested in their solution. It has served both 
teacher and student who, amid the confu- 
sion of conflicting aims only seek the truth. 
It has eschewed the gaudy, and the sensa- 
tional as it has forbidden the half truth and 
the false. 

Opportunity has never been a profit mak- 
ing magazine. During the years of its ex- 
istence the National Urban League has 
borne its recurring deficits, because it be- 
lieved and still believes that such a 
magazine fills a vital need in American 
life. But the past year has been espe- 
cially trying because the blight of the cur- 
rent industrial paralysis has fallen with de- 
vastating force upon the meager income 
which the magazine might normally expect. 

For this reason Opportunity needs 
friends. It seems to us that there are those 
who would be willing to become more than 
readers and subscribers. We have become 
convinced that there can be created a body 
of Friends of Opportunity who would be 
willing to make a yearly donation of a sum 


Friends of 
Opportunity 


of five dollars or more, to the end tat 
Opportunity might go on. Without any n- 
tensive effort some friends have already 
come forward and beginning with the Janu- 
ary issue their names will be published. As 
the Survey has its Associates, so Opportun- 
ity hopes to have its Friends whose contri- 
butions will become a sustaining fund for 
the work which it is trying to accomplish. 

Even in these uncertain times the re- 
sponse to the call for Friends of Opportun- 
ity will be in a measure an index to the 
esteem in which the magazine is held. We 
feel that our friends are not a few and we 
are of the opinion that they will not fail us. 


N the early Spring of 1932 prior to the 
national political conventions Oppor- 
tunity conducted for a brief time a Presi- 
dential Poll. One of the 
purposes of this poll was 
to ascertain whether or 
not there was a likelihood of a shift in the 
Negro vote. The poll as tabulated in the 
April and May issues of the magazine 
showed Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of 
the State of New York, as leading all the 
other possible candidates of all parties. As a 
result the editor hazarded the opinion that 
the trend of the Negro vote appeared to be 
away from its historic allegiance to the Re- 
publican Party. 

The overwhelming vote by which Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was elected to the Presi- 
dency indicates that the shift of the Negro 
vote was a part of a general shift which took 
place in every state of the Union. It is rare 
for an American President to survive eco- 
nomic disaster and the desire for change 
when “hard times” come is a characteristic 
of the American people, if not of all peo- 
ples. The apprehension of Negroes for the 
welfare of their race with the ‘solid south’ 

in the saddle was subordinated to the desire 
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for change which they evidently shared 
with the majority of their fellow citizens. 

Governor Roosevelt during his campaign 
allied himself with the liberal wing of 
American thought. A liberal in politics and 
in economics might well be expected to be 
a liberal in race relations and to adopt the 
viewpoint of the more advanced thinkers 
on the problems of race adjustment. As he 
assumes his duties he will carry the hopes 
of millions of Negroes who see in him an 
exponent of the finest ideals of this great 
Democracy. He will carry with him the 
hopes of millions of unemployed who see 
him as the restorer of a vanished prosperity. 
He will carry with him the hopes of the 
wets who see in him the nemesis of the 
disconsolate drys. His is not an easy task. 


We wish him well. 


N most American cities there remain even 
now great slum districts, areas of wret- 
chedness, where even the elemental pro- 
visions of decent sani- 
tary housing are almost 
unknown, where the 
fetid atmosphere of 
overcrowded rooms pollutes the air and 
bath rooms are an undreamed of luxury. 
Here live swarms of people whose low 
wages condemn them to the hazards which 
living under such conditions make inevi- 
table. And these hazards are real, for it is 
in these districts that the appallingly high 
mortality and morbidity rates are found. 
Here as a rule juvenile delinquency flour- 
ishes and social disorganization reaches its 
zenith. 

It is in such areas that thousands of Ne- 
groes live in the cities of the South. As a 
rule these people are industrious. They will 
work. But they are unskilled and their 
wages have been inadequate to secure 
modern dwellings. Generations of Negroes 
have lived under these conditions and they 
have paid a tremendous price in health, in 
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standards of living, in character. Of these 
it was once said by a brilliant and sympa- 
thetic southern woman: “It is not only ne- 
cessary to get the Negro out of the alley, 
we must get the alley out of the Negro.” 
Mere change of residence is not sufficient 
to regenerate a people who have absorbed 
the “slum” virus into the very fibre of their 
being. Something more is needed, some- 
thing which will develop lost pride and 
awaken latent and forgotten ambitions. 

Just outside of these cities within easy 
transportation distance is land—land which 
might be purchased and which could be the 
foundation for a social revolution of the 
Negro. Such a development as Mr. Kastner 
has herein outlined, is significant, because 
it comprehends the social factors of regen- 
eration—the discipline of cooperative effort 
—the exaltation of actually creating for 
oneself, the pride of ownership. This is no 
sentimental and ethereal “back to the farm” 
movement, but a practical plan for the 
building of garden cities, for workers in 
America similar to those already in exist- 
ence in Europe. 

* * * * 

In this issue of Opportunity, Alfred 
Kastner an architect, offers a possible solu- 
tion for the suburban housing problem. In 
subsequent installments the author will 
take up the housing problems as presented 
by the blighted small town and the large 
city. These articles are no specific solu- 
tions for every community problem. To the 
reader who believes that these particular 
solutions can be applied to his local prob- 
lems it is suggested that he consult his local 
architects or the Housing Committees of 
the Chambers of Commerce or other au- 
thoritative bodies, because they are indi- 
rectly responsible for the housing condi- 
tions of their communities. If these agen- 
cies are not sympathetic to such direct 
methods, they should communicate direct- 
ly with the author through Opportunity. 
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The Education of Negroes 


By Appams 


ERHAPS the most remarkable graphic 
chart of the thousands published annually 

by the various departments of the United States 
government, is one issued last year from the 
office of the Education division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which shows the rise in 
literacy among the Negroes: it records the 


percentage of increase in 


Their school attendance is high in spite o: the 
fact that in 14 of the Southern states 95 per 
cent of the schools for Negroes are rural 
schools, often difficult of access, with the one 
teacher sometimes poorly equipped, and ith 
a shortened school term. It is obvious that the 
development of the Negro race in the United 

States depends more direct 


literacy among Negroes from 
2 per cent in 1850 to 84 per 
cent in 1930. The graph is 
the cold report of an Hercu- 
lean effort, for it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate 
the difficulties confronting 
the ambitious adult whose 
forebears have never had any 
advantages of education. No 
group of people in our coun- 
try have been more success- 
ful in overcoming all these 


hroadcast in 


American 


This article 
address delivered by the uni- 
versally beloved Jane Addams 


is from a radio 


on the occasion of the Negro 
Education program which was 
connection with 
Education 
November 7-13. 
—Tue Eprror. 


ly upon the elementary scliool 
teacher than on any other 
factor. The teachers them- 
selves are conscious of this. 
Despite their meager pay, 
the Negro teachers are eager 
to improve their professional 
equipment. It has been esti- 
mated that over 30 thousand 
Negro teachers were enrolled 
last year in summer schools 
throughout the country, 
those connected with colleges 


Week, 


difficulties than have the Ne- 

groes through three generations. I have seen 
much of the difficulties encountered by illiter- 
ate adults of many nationalities struggling to 
learn to read in a foreign tongue. Some of 
them find it impossible ever to make it, but 
others finally enter into the reward which they 
find in that new world of the printed word. 
It affords their one chance of looking at life 
with something of historic perspective; it gives 
them a sense of participation in the stream of 
current events; it opens up a whole new life 
which lifts their minds from the harshness and 
narrowness of daily toil; their idea of recrea- 
tion is changed, and to sit at home with a 
newspaper or book affords a keen pleasure un- 
known to those who have been able to read from 
childhood. 

It is because of my experience with many 
illiterates that I have become so enthusiastic 
over this particular graphic record which may 
be found on page 38 in the “Education of Ne- 
groes” division in the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States. It brought vivid- 
ly to my mind what an elderly Negro woman, 
who had achieved the ability to read, once said 
to me. Describing it in the language with which 
she was most familiar, she said that it was “like 
passing from nature to grace.” 

The Negroes, perhaps above any group in 
our population, are persistent in sending their 
children to school in the midst of difficulties. 


and universities as well as 
with Normal schools. The high schools for 
Negro young people—although inadequate in 
number — are gradually adding vocational 
guidance, and the pupils are at least made 
aware of the variety of occupations and of 
the careful preparation demanded of those who 
enter them. I wish we could say that they 
always found positions in their chosen occupa- 
tions, but like many young people during this 
time of depression they are obliged to wait 
until their ambition disappears. This sense of 
waste results in what the psychologists call 
“balked disposition”; the young people ask. 
why all this careful preparation if there is no 
place for them in the end. 

It is impossible for me to discuss Negro edu- 
cation without speaking of my fellow citizen 
and long-time friend Julius Rosenwald, and his 
carefully planned efforts throughout many 
years for better educational facilities for Ne- 
gro children. It has been estimated that two- 
fifths of all the Negro children now attending 
school are entering schoolhouses which were de- 
signed and built through the stimulus of his 
gifts of four million dollars scattered through- 
out the rural south. This large sum was 
matched by the Negroes themselves, and thus 
they secured for their children a better equip- 
ment than the public fund was able to supply, 
although of course each schoolhouse was ulti- 
mately built and supported by tax funds. In 
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many of these communities the average tax- 
payer had never heard of manual training or 
domestic science for boys and girls; nor did 
they know the joy in life and the release which 
such educational activities afford. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s interest in Negro educa- 
tion found enthusiastic expression through 
Tuskegee where he served as ‘Trustee for many 
years. He kindly invited me on one of those 
spring journeys to visit his schools. I shall 
always remember the affection and enthusiasm 
with which the students greeted him. Perhaps 
no gratitude in the world is more generous 
and free from a sense of obligation than that 
rendered by an eager person to the man who 
has made an ample education possible to him. 
Mr. Rosenwald received the full meed of such 
gratitude not only from the young people them- 
selves but from their many friends. 

Many years ago I addressed a Southern 
Conference in New Orleans when Booker T. 
Washington for the first time spoke before a 
white audience in that city. From the platform 
it was possible to watch the change in the 
audience from hostility and indifference to 
warm admiration. The audience was, however, 
a trifle taken aback when he raised his remark- 
able voice and said: “We are continually told 
that we are only 250 years away from sav- 
agery; and making allowance for all the dif- 
ferent tribes in Africa, some of us are: but 
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Equality 


By Sraxiey Denier Mayer 


EVERENCE spoke in the tone. 
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when your ancestors were 250 years away from 
savagery some of them were drinking the clot- 
ted blood of their enemies out of their split 
skulls. We are at least doing better than that.” 

The difference in the stages of our social 
development in America has always been an 
inevitable result of our heterogeneous popula- 
tion and perhaps it will characterize us always. 
But individuals from the group nearer to cul- 
tural beginning may easily surpass the most 
distinguished individuals in other groups whose 
cultural beginnings are more remote. The dif- 
fusion of culture has always been accelerated 
through the processes of contact between ra- 
cial groups, oppressed sometimes by one, some- 
times by the other of two given groups. The 
most distinguished achievements among the Ne- 
groes have resulted from portraying their own 
cultural development, which not only reveals 
them to other groups but accelerates their gen- 
eral progress. Both “Emperor Jones” and 
“Green Pastures” have been enormously popu- 
lax as plays because of their intrinsic merit 
and human quality, irrespective of the race of 
their authors: the Negro spirituals and the 
Negro sermons rendered in verse in “God's 
Trombones” by James Weldon Johnson, have 
a significant place not only as folk material 
but as original and moving poetry. And so 
the results of Negro education are coming 
back to enrich our national life. 


Mr. Lincoln teched me— 


placed his han’s on me ‘nw’ blessed me. 


Some seventy years ago it was 


that Mr. Lincoln teched me. 


He tol’ me I was free 


‘n’ equal with all other folks.” 


Then he flicked the rag, and 


continued with his task— 


shining shoes for “other folks” 


with whom he was equal. 
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Houses For Ten Dollars a Month 


By Avrrep Kastner 


a various reports prepared by the Presi- 

dent’s Conference on Housing and Home 
Ownership show how inadequately great masses 
of people are housed. The picture is dismal. 
A great industrial machine is stagnant while 
millions of citizens are living wretchedly and 
are not provided with even the elementary ne- 
cessities of hygienic shelter. 


Material and land he must _ buy. 
In order to illustrate the cooperative method 
we must examine the purchase of land, the fin- 
ancing of building material and skilled labor, 
and the application of unskilled labor which we 
possess. These factors we apply separately to 
three definite steps: the acquisition of land, the 
improvements necessary to 


The student of these reports 
must despair that a solution 
of this crucial problem will 
be found under the present 
scarcity of work which en- 
tails the lack of purchasing 


power to obtain such dwell- ible. The author, an architect 
ings. of New York City, herein out- 


I believe that a solution is 
possible if the labor available 
through shortened hours is 
invested directly into the 


That it is possible to erect 
sanitary, fire-proof dwellings 
that can be sold for as low as Let 


$10.00 per month seems incred- 


lines how it may be accomp- 
lished in America. 


—Tne Epiror. 


make land suitable for build- 
ing purposes, by provision 
for street, sewers, etc., and 
the erecting of the house. 
us now assume that 
one half an acre of land is 
necessary to hold our home 
seeker’s house comfortably 
and at the same time provide 
it with sufficient garden land 
to grow enough vegetables 
for himself and for his fam- 
ily in this unstable age. 


production of those dwell- 


ings thereby creating 
additional work instead of taking it away from 
others. In Austria, Germany and Sweden em- 
ergencies of this type have been met in a busi- 
ness-like way and without much ado. The City 
of Stockholm alone encouraged the building of 
5,750' houses for individual owners by apply- 
ing methods similar to those set forth in this 
article. Inasmuch as our building industry is 
much further developed than that of Europe, 
we could go that much further in adapting co- 
operative schemes and use them even with 
greater advantage to the owner and the builder. 

Let us for simplicity’s sake assume that our 
fellow citizen is an unskilled worker living in 
a city where he finds employment and that home 
ownership is the desired answer to his housing 
problem. Here, as in Europe, he cannot earn 
a full week’s wages throughout the year, there- 
fore building activities are sporadic because 
of the shortage of equity money among those 
most urgently in need of adequate houses; and 
yet without such equity money no mortgage 
investors can be persuaded to loan their capital 
towards building the desired house. Both the 
equity and mortgages are expended for the 
purchase of the three essential factors involved 
in the production of a house, namely, land, 
material and labor. 

Of labor he has sufficient. It is therefore a 
question of making his labor, which we must 
assume is unskilled, adaptable to the project. 


There is adequate land in 
the vicinity of many of our cities which costs 
about $300 per acre if bought in quantity. But 
our proposed home owner is living on an income 
which permits him only about $10.00 per 
month for his entire housing budget. 

He knows that the lowest price goes with 
the largest quantities and in order to make 
this price available to his humble need he pur- 
poses the formation of a Cooperative with 500 
others who are in the same predicament. Each 
member of the Cooperative pays into the 
treasury his hard won savings of $20.00 which, 
with those of the others, swells to the respect- 
able sum of $10,000. This in cash is indeed 
a handsome amount, and with it 250 acres of 
land at a price of $75,000 is promptly pur- 
chased, leaving $65,000 unpaid at an interest 
rate of 6 per cent. This interest requires an 
annual payment of $3,900 for the huge track 
or $7.80 per member. By this, or a similar 
operation, the land question is disposed of, 


1The cost of those buildings (2 stories and base- 
ment) are 11,500 kr. ($2,041.25) carried by the City 
Loan of 10,350 kr. ($1,837.25). The difference 1,150 kr. 
($204.13) represents the owner's own labor which he 
pays to other building workers directly if he does not 
do the work himself. The City Loan represents 9,150 kr. 
($1,624.13) in material and 1,200 kr. ($213.00) in cash, 
the full amount is amortized in 40 years. The payments 
in the first 16 years are annually 1,020 kr. ($181.05) 
or monthly ($15.88). After that 930 kr. ($165.08) or 
monthly ($13.75). 
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with the equity in the ratio of 1 to 614 on the 
purchaser’s solemn promise to improve the land 
as speedily as possible. 

At the next Cooperative meeting the plans 
for the immediate improvement are considered. 
It is finally decided to divide the whole track 
into plots of 100 foot frontage and to install 
a one-way street system because the future 
traffic problem is thus solved by a single lane. 
With a plot on either side of the street, each 
member has a 50 foot length. 

The estimates readily submitted by the local 
contractors are carefully analyzed and it is 
found that for the required 25,000 feet of 
street $75,000 or $150 per plot is a reasonable 
bid. Of this the detailed estimate shows that 
the sum of $50 is for wages of unskilled labor, 
overhead, and profit on this labor. Since the 
finding of jobs is for the majority of the mem- 
bers a more immediate problem than hiring 
labor, they will approve the estimate on the 
condition that their own labor be substituted 
for that proposed by the contractor, and that 
the overhead and the profit on their own labor 
be stricken out of the estimate, claiming this 
10 per cent of $50 per lot or $2,500 for them- 
selves as overhead to the Cooperative. 

The contractor takes this approved bid for 


street building to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a Federal mortgage institution 
for self-liquidating projects and shows that the 


equity required—one third of the total cost— 
is represented in the labor of the Cooperative. 
Since it might be inferred that the town, the 
county or the state is sympathetic to this ef- 
fort, a wise government would grant the re- 
quested loan of $50,000 to the Cooperative for 
a period of 10 years at a rate of 6 per cent 
which would be $3,000 or annually $6.00 per 
plot owner. 

At this moment the work starts and those 
members of the Cooperative who cannot report 
to work because they have steady jobs, hire on 
half time an unemployed man elsewhere and rea- 
sonably pay him his wages directly every night. 
In two months, because done on half time, 
the future community is equipped with street, 
sewers, waterpipes and conduits. The equity 
for this is in proper balance with the mortgage 
(1:2). The equity ratio on the original land 
deal is now in much better shape because this 
improvement makes it a safer risk to the ori- 
ginal owner who now is the mortgage holder 
on the land. 

For a short time now, presumably a month, 
all action must be suspended to give the mem- 
bers who invested their time or wages the 
chance to catch up with their budget. The 
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interest charges on their property for those 
months for land and improvements will be 
$1.15 each and $2.05 for tools, ete. 

In the meantime an architect has been ‘n- 
terested in this development, has studied |e 
site and is working up a plan of spotting it 
with houses. As an architect, this man }) is 
accepted the responsibility of this housi: g 
problem as a doctor accepts the responsibili: y 
of a problem of public health. He knows tht 
Just as the doctor in a community is indirect y 
responsible for the standard of health, he «s 
an architect should guard standards of hou,- 
ing. It is his business. He therefore meets the 
individual prospects and acquaints himself wit!) 
their special problems in a professonal man- 
ner. Knowing that he has to work toward stan- 
dard dimensions, he readily points out the limi- 
tations involved, but knowing also that he can 
develop hundreds of variations of plans within 
the simple rectangular space, he can provide 
for the special needs of each family and for 
the whims of particular housewives. Plate 
2 shows variations of such a standard plan and 
Plate No. 1 shows the building elements which 
can be assembled by unskilled labor. Flexible 
partitions permit the house to be readily al- 
tered should the owner get tired of his original 
choice or should family changes warrant it. 
Extensions to the house also are easily pos- 
sible later on by purchasing the necessary wall, 
roof and partition units. 

By studying the latest industrial develop- 
ment in these units, the architect has found 
out that putting two houses back to back, he 
can assemble 250 double houses for $2,000 each, 
or $1,000 per residence. Of this, $7007 is for 
materials and skilled labor, $15 per house, archi- 
tectural and supervising fee, and the remaining 
$285 is for wages for unskilled labor including 
the overheads and profits on those wages. Simi- 
lar to the street contract $285 is deducted for 
the members’ work, the balance of the archi- 
tect’s fee not being due until the completion 
of the project, $700 per residence is left to be 
negotiated for mortgages, a total of $350,000 
with an almost adequate equity rate. During 
these negotiations the work has not stopped. 
The Cooperative members, divided up in gangs, 
have made an inventory of the trees and bushes 
which can be preserved. Under the supervision 
of the architect they are now protecting them 
from possible damage during the expected 
building period. They grade one place for 

2 During Nov. 1932, New York Newspapers adver- 
tised complete 3-piece bathrooms for $49.50 excluding 


installation, and complete oil-heaters at $26.50. Both 
are retail prices and include delivery. 
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parking, others for the storage of expected 
building material and build a first aid room. 
In fact everything is gotten ready, even mark- 
ers are provided where the expected building 
units are to be piled up in the order of their 
use. This work will take approximately two 
more months at half time, the financial charges 
for the two months are again $2.30 per member 
and $4.10 for tools, ete. 

As soon as the mortgage is obtained the 
work on the houses is begun. Of course, the 
manufacture of the industrial units will take 
some time, but this time is utilized to dig the 
foundations, pour the concrete, allow it to cure. 

The members of the Cooperative by now 
have undergone many experiences formerly 
strange to them and are following more eagerly 
the different moves and schedules, for they 
see their own labor invested in their own pro- 
duct. This spirit is a new element for the for- 
mer slum dweller. It provides him with some- 
thing he cannot get if he moves casually from 
one quarter to another—the growing interest 
in his homestead, the factor determining the 
future community. Let us presume another 
month has passed and again examine his finan- 
cial status. For this month he owes for land 
and improvements $1.15, for the interest on 
the new and final mortgage (6 per cent on 
$700 is annually $42.00) $3.50, together $4.65. 

The next month the building material ar- 
rives at a nearby railroad station. The 
transport to the site, the unpacking and the 
distribution of the factory units, and the set- 
ting up of the fitted parts begin. Plate No. 3 
shows these various operations graphically. 
The men in black overalls symbolize mechanics 
working full time paid by the contractor, those 
in white overalls 250 unskilled laborers (500 
Cooperative members divided into special gangs 
working one half time because they must earn 
their living besides), the tools shown are to be 
purchased, and remain the property of the Co- 
operative for future work. The ratio of this 
difference in work is important because it il- 
lustrates the most important point of this pro- 
posal: the valuation of labor as equity. That 
is, all three, the land, the labor and the capital*® 


3“Land, labor and capital are the factors of pro- 
duction, the term land includes all natural forces, the 
term labor all human exertion, and the term capital, 
all wealth used to produce more wealth . . . there must 
be land before labor can be exerted, and labor must be 
exerted before capital can be put to use. Capital is the 
result of labor, and is used by labor to assist in 
further production. Labor is the active and initial force, 
and labor is therefore the employer of capital . . . the 
natural order is: land, labor, capital.”—Progress and 
Poverty, by Henry George, New York, 1880 (in all 
public libraries. 
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being equally necessary, since nothing «ould 
result if one of those factors were missing, it 
is quite logical that money could be borrowed 
upon each factor. If mortgages can be lo :ned 
upon land as security in proportion of one 
third, or upon capital in the same proportion 
then it is just to borrow it upon labor, ro- 
vided the total operation is within the sime 
ratio. 

Let us examine how the different faciors 
stand in our budget. We purchased the l»nd. 
This cost $150.00, of which we own $20.00, 
or a little less than one seventh. This lind 
has been improved with $150.00 worth of 
equipment in the form of streets and utilities 
to which we contributed $50.00 in labor. The 
total land is now worth $300.00 on which our 
share is $70.00, or a little less than one fourth. 
The houses cost $1,000.00 each of which we 
contribute $285 in labor. The total value is now 
$1,300.00 of which our share is $355.00, a 
fraction less than one third. One third is con- 
sidered a sound equity in building financing. 

The missing fraction we have also produced, 
and more, because, as you noticed, we invested 
our labor in an organized way, thus promis- 
ing a well organized community. We patiently 
protected natural values such as trees and 
bushes, thereby adding to the value of the new 
community; we graded parking space for the 
delivery trucks—this place we shall probably 
develop into a playground later on. Again we 
have invested labor into something which in 
its aggregate represents capital, because a com- 
munity requiring a playground must pay 
money for the grading of land. By all this 
we have created social values. We have bought 
materials, the production of which paid for 
labor, rents, and profits; we have created envi- 
ronments which eliminate waste to us and 
others, because, being financed shrewdly by 
saving the financial charges on our own labor 
they are economical, being sanitary they save 
us doctors bills, being comfortable and cheerful 
they keep us attached to the home, being built 
rationally their depreciation is slight. In this 
way more money in our budget becomes avail- 
able for food and clothing, not to speak of 
education, for which we laid the foundation in 
cooperative labor. 

Upon completion * our development has be- 


4 The erecting and finishing of all buildings will take 
more than six months because this too is done on half 
time. But 250 buildings will be set up after two months 
and without being finished, they will be ready to ac- 
commodate all families, two families in each house tem- 
porarily subdividing it and sharing the kitchen and 
bath. After the remainder of the houses are completed, 
all families move to those, allowing the former un- 
finished houses to be completed and painted. 
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come a garden city. On account of the unit 
system one would have expected an assembly 
of barracks, and indeed such would have been 
the case had we merely handed our order to the 
salesman. But we were on the job, the archi- 
tect respected our determination and his con- 
tact with the various individuals plus his pro- 
fessional versatility has resulted in a variety of 
architectural forms at no more cost. The ad- 
dition of color, the gradual improvement of 
other community factors, the greens of the 
garden land which is now annually ploughed 
by the tractor over long unbroken strips then 
staked off for individual sowing and hoeing, 
all these factors cannot but improve the stan- 
dard of living of the Negro worker. 


Engineer's Outline Specifications: Street—Excava- 
tion of ditch to house sewer, water main, gas pipes 
and conduits also branch ditches to houses, back fill, 
level, spread gravel, packed by steam roller, finish with 
asphalt. 

House—Excavate and pour footings, anchor special 
steel frame to footings to receive wall panels and 
steel struts, at the same time being the form for floor 
slab. Erect steel struts, roof trusses and roof beams 
by auto derrick, the steel members, properly marked 
in the shop, and bolted together in field by unskilled 
labor. The roofing consists of corrugated asbestos plates 
fastened to the steel frame. Wall panels consist of steel 
frames with tongue and groove connections and are 
reinforced by wire mesh. After foundations are poured 
these frames are filled with three inches of cinder con- 
crete with cement finish and erected by same derrick. 
Install doors, glaze windows, finish floor slab with 
asphalt tile (mastic material with mahogany surface). 
Clip partitions and ceiling panels to special metal chan- 
nels. Connect plumbing and conduit units, flash stack 
projections, and paint sill windows, doors and interior. 
The renting of one truck with derrick, one tractor, 
one concrete mixer and one steam-roller is sufficient. 
These are included in the contract. 


Decemser, 1932 
Budget: 
Land—lInterest on mortgage 6% ($130) $ °.80 
Amortization 
Street—Interest on loan 6% ($100) €.00 
Amortization 2.00 
House—Interest on loan 6% ($700) 42.00 
Amortization 36.00 
Taxes 2% ($700) 14.00 
Insurance—$2 per 1000 ($700) 1.40 
Surplus for overhead of Coopera- 
tive, future improvements 
and repair 8.20 
Total $120.00 
Income— 
Payments per house owner— 
monthly $10.00 
Payment Plan, 
January—Initiation fee to Cooperative $20.00 


February—Int. on land $.65 each, street $.50 each, 

tool, insurance, architect’s fee (32.05) 3.20 
March—Int. on land $.65 each, street $.50 each, 

tool, insurance, architect's fee ($2.05) 3.20 
April—Int. on land $.65 each, street $.50 each, 

tool, insurance, architect's fee ($2.05) 3.20 
May—Int. on land $.65 each, street $.50 each, 


tools, insurance $1.50) 2.65 
June—Int. on land $.65 each, street $.50 each, 

house ($3.50) 4.65 
July—Starts paying his regular rent and moves 

into house 10.00 


At the end of 10 years principles are reduced as 
follows Land, 897.36; Street, $67.54; House 
$201.31. 

R. F. C. loans are terminated now and second mortgage 
for $276.70 ($268.65 and $8.05 for mortgage bonus) 
is obtained. 

This second mortgage and the original land mortgage 
are fully amortized after another 4 years 444 months, 

After this only the taxes ($14.00), the insurance ($1.40) 
and the maintainance ($8.20) remains, which is 
together $23.40 annually or about $2.00 per month 
per houseowner. 
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Two Gods 


A MINARET 
By Doris Price 


CHARACTERS: 


CorriINNE Barser, a widow. 
Amy Grey, a neighbor. 
REVEREND SIMpPson. 

Viremnta Kerron. 


PLACE: 
A swamp region near the Sabine River, 
dividing Alabama and Tewvas. 
TIME: 
About 1890. 


SCENE: 


Kitchen of a Negro farmhouse. There is a 
table in the center piled with kitchen utensils 
for pie making. There is no fireplace in the 
room only a big, monstrous black stove in the 
center back. To the left of the stove is a pane- 
less window with wooden shutters and to the 
right of it is an old fashioned kitchen cup- 
board, called a ‘safe.’ One of the wooden 
shutters is unfastened and flaps back and forth 
with an irritating clatter throughout the play. 
Through the partly opened window, and the 
open door to the left of the window one can 
see the fields of corn in the distance. It is 
nearing dusk and the hue of the horizon chan- 
ges from that of a dazzling setting sun to the 
quiet deep purple of an approaching summer 
evening. 


Corrinne—Ah, shoot, now, where dat — ? 
(She finally secures some dried spice and re- 
turns to the table.) 

Amy—(Fat, brown, comfortably  middle- 
aged, sticks her uncovered head in the open 
doorway.) Correen-n! (Her voice drawls.) 
Is yer busy, chile? (She turns her head search- 
ingly.) Oh, dere yer be! (She steps in.) 

Corrinne—(With a start of surprise.) 
Come on in, Amy! Lor, yer sho give me a 
fright. I’s thot may be dat preacher wuz trap- 
sing over heah ergin. 

Amy—(Seating herself solidly in a wooden 
rocker near the doorway.) Naw, jes me dis 
time. I guess yer kinner sorry taint der preach- 
er do, aint yer? 

Corrixne—(Angrily.) I aint en what’s mo, 
yer knows I aint! 

Amy—(Placidly.) Well, tain no need to be 
putting yer back up ter me count er der preach- 
er. Sho, is I git worried er plenty answering 
der dousands er questions he always askin 
*bout yer. 

Corrixne—I aint wantin ter heah noffin 
*bout ’im. 

Amy—I ain sayin yer want ter heah *bout 
him—what I’s sayin es dat he mos worrin me 
ter deaf tryin ter heah *bout you. Jes der odder 


night— 


As the curtain rises Corrinne, slender, brow: 
and tall, her head tied loosely with a green 
scarf is bending at the cupboard trying to ex 
tract a tin pie pan. She finally obtains it and 
stands up in relief from her former uncom 
fortable position. She moves towards the table 
on which is spread flour, milk in a pitcher, 
cloves, apples to be peeled and some partly 
peeled. It is easy to see that she is following no 
systematic plan of work and that very prob- 
ably her mind is on scmething entirely dif- 
ferent from the process of pie making. As soon 
as she reaches the table she turns back with 
annoyance to the cupboard and dipping her 
fingers into a can hidden somewhere in its re- 
cesses she brings them out dripping with fat 
and spatters the tin carelessly but vigorously. 


Corrinxne—En I aint wantin’ ter heah dat 
nedder. 

Amy——-(Stopping at the half-way of putting a 
“goober” into her mouth.) Yer sho is a queer 
gal! 

Corrinne—Maybe I is, en maybe I aint! 

Amy—Humph! (Changing to a more diplo- 
matic subject but not in the least disposed or 
intending to leave the matter as it now stands.) 
Is ver makin apple pie? 

Corrinne—From der tree Albert planted 
when we furst came heah en he built dis house. 

Amy—Dey fine lookin apples. (She takes 
one putting the remaining “goobers” in her 
pocket.) 

Corrinne—Aint dey! Albert sho wuz anx- 
ious ter see hit bloom. En der very year after 
he died—(Her voice becomes more hard and 
bitter) der ver’ nex yeah after he died den hit 
blooms! 

Amy—Dis is sho good furst fruit. 

Corrinne—Uh huh, der ver’ furst. Dare 
been blooms on hit las yeah en yeah befo, but 
dis is der furst time dat we got real red apples. 

Amy—Hits a fine tree en sweet. 

Corrtinne—One der ver’ bes in dese parts. 
Ole’ Mars gave hit ter him when he heard we’s 
don got marr’ed. (She stops her work at the 
table as though lost in some refreshing memory 
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then returns to it kneading the dough a little 
more viciously.) *Taint right, ’taint right! 

Amy—Yer always quarreling wid der Lord 
‘bout der deaf of Albert. Odder folkses men 
don died en dey got over hit. 

Corrinne—Odder folks ain helpin me none! 

Amy—(Warningly) You bettah watch out, 
gal. I’s tellin yer what der Lord loves. He’s 
mighty, en his ways is hard ter understand— 
lak Reverend Simpson said der odder— 

Corrinne—I ain wantin ter heah nuffin’ 
*bout Reven Simpson. I don tole yer onst. 

Amy—Yer sho is agin dat po downtrodden 
soul. What’s he don ter yer? 

Cornixnxe—He ain done nuffin an he ain gon 
do nuffin! 

Amy—Well, hit beats me as ter why yer take 
on so, en eny one can see dat he es ez hard after 
ver ez a steer is after er— 

voice vibrating 
with anger) I done tole yer I ain wantin ter 
heah nuffin *bout *im, aint I! 

Amy—( Beginning to grow uncomfortable) 
Well, vou talk den, if I cain say nuffin but vou 
got ter git all riled up. A body’d think— 
(She stops suggestively). 

body'd think what? 

Amy—I ain sayin—ain yer don tole me ter 
shut up? Well, when folks don be wantin ter 
heah what I got ter say, Amy Grey ain no- 
body’s fool! I shut up! 

Corrixnne—I ain meant nuffin en ver knows 
it. Lor, hit sho is hot in dis kitchen! (She gets 
a paper and fans excitedly). Amy aint yer hot 
too? Yer better set more over in der doorway. 
Dere’s mo breeze dere. When yer been ter town? 

Amy—Not en mor’n er month. I got me 
some new shoes. We stopped en took Reveren— 
(She stops—looking at Corrinne expectantly. 
Corrinne remains unshaken, fanning as tho she 
has not heard). 

Cornixnne——-(Putting down paper) Guess I'd 
better finish up dis pie do I declare, hit’s so 
hot in heah! (She begins rolling out the dough 
with a wooden roller.) 

Amy—I'm gitting kinda thirsty! (She goes 
into a corner and drinks looking out the win- 
dow.) I kin see yer husband’s grave from 
heah. 

Corrinne—Uh huh, aint you knowed it? 
Dere’s der tree right above hit. 

Amy—lIs yer still going up dere ter pray lak 
yer did when he furst died? 

Corrtnne—Uh huh, ebber day, I goes by 
dere en I pray, but things is different now. 

Amy—(Still absorbed at the window) Look 
lak somebody at der fence up dere. 

Corrinne—Who is hit? Jenny? 
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Amy—Uh, huh, I guess so. I cain jes tell. 
Is she still pesterin yer lak she used ter? 

Corninne—Pesterin me? I ain nebber said 
she pested me. Where yer git sech ideas. 

Amy—vDat wuz er long time ergo befor yer 
Alburt died. En yer said *bout her always 
comin ter borrow sompun. 

Corrinne—Oh, naw, she ain pestin me none 
now, 

Amy—(Looking at her slyly) Is yer still 
thinkin she’s don got queer from so much livin 
alone? 

Corrixnne—Is ah ebber said dat *bout her? 

Amy—Uh, huh, when yer en Alburt furst 
come. Yer used ter talk all der time *bout how 
queer Jenny wuz en Alburt did too. Don yer 
remember ? 

Corrinne—Yer mus be mistaken, Amy, I 
don *remember er thing "bout all dat! 

Amy—Humph, naw, I guess yer ain rermem- 
bin hit now! 

Cornrinne-——Now, what yer mean? 

Amy—Nuffin but dat you is much alone ez 
she is. 

Corrinne—Huh, yer ain said nuffin. I is 
mor cr alone den she is! Her folks ain died! 
Ebber one of mine—died—God took em! God 
took ebber one erway! Mah mudder, mah fad- 
der, mah sisters en my budder—he took all, eb- 
ber last one ov dem en den on top er dat he 
took Alburt. En ain lef nuffin dat berlongs 
ter me. She’s still got some kin folks, even if 
dey don lib wid her but God don dook all mine. 
Yes, suh, God done hit! En I wuz jes ez tru 
harted ez eny in der lan! 

Amy—Is she been comin ter see yer offen? 

Corrinne—Offen? Naw, what she gon come 
ter see me offen fer? 

Amy—Nuffin. I jes wondered dat’s all. 

Corrixnne—Naw! 

Amy—Der sun is settin o’ber behin der 
marsh. Hit sho look pretty. 

Cornixxe—I sho glad ’cause hit’s too hot 
in heah fer eny good use. 

Amy—Why don yer tak dat scarf from 
roun’ yer head den, if yer so hot? Hit cool 
yer head off some. 

Corrinne—Naw, I don wanna, besides, I 
jes washed hit. 

Amy—Oh, I’s wonderin what ver had hit tied 
up fer. Yer ain been had hit tied up when yer 
washed hit befo. 

Corrinne—Naw. (Very emphatically) I ain 
but I tied hit up dis time! 

Amy—tLor, if yer ain jes ez touchy. Yer 
ought ter git out more en talk ter folks. Lor, 
if yer ain jes ez touchy. A body is mos scared 
ter open his mouf. I guess I better be goin 
myself if I cain say nuffin. 
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Corrinne—(Half heartedly) Naw, tain no 
nede fer yer ter go. Sit down. (She looks at 
her sideways with a little frown of irritation.) 

Amy—(Seating herself complacently). Well, 
I guess I stay till yer git der pie baked, any- 
way. 

Corrinne—Uh huh, stay en have er piece— 
*twon take long. I putting one in der oben right 
now. (She does so.) 

Amy—Yer sho look queer wid dat scarf 
aroun yer head. 

Corrinne—Hit’s er pretty scarf; Alburt 
gibe hit ter me. 

Amy—He did! En yer ain nebber showed 
hit ter me. Yer sho is a secrertive creature. 

Corrinne—How’s Maddy? 

Amy—wWell, she wasn’t so well so I heard. 
She ain been ter prayer meeting fer two weeks 
now, but I ’pose sh’ll be dere termerrer. She’s 
right down religious. Yer ain gon cach cher 
backslidin’ lak some folks does. We haben 
barbecue termerrer night. You ought to come 
out, Renny. Revern sho would ’joy smackin 
his lips on one dose pies! 

Corrinne—I ain comin. 

Amy—Well, seen ez yer ain been ter church, 
er prayer meetin, er baptizin, er nuffin, folks 
is sayin yer ’s a backslider! 

Corrinne—I ain carin what folks say. Dey 
ain feedin me is dey? I got my own farm. I 
do all my work en Alburt’s too, en I ain askin 
not er single one of dem for a potato er a 
grain er wheat! Dey kin jes min dere own 
business ! 

Amy—Gal, when folks is gittin er way from 
der Lord it’s der Lord’s business en we dat’s 
tryin ter bring folks inter der fold is rerspon- 
sible. God hold’s us rersponsible when we don 
lif er han ter save drownin backsliders. 

Corrinne—Der Lord ain got nuffin ter do 
wit it. He thru wid me now dere ain nobody 
else fer him ter kill! 

Amy—Don be gittin sacrerligious before me! 
I declare, if yer ain aiming ter be struck down 
dead wid lightin’ der way yer carrin on! 

Corrinne—I’d be glad of it! I'd be glad 
of it! 

Amy—Maybe dat’s why he ain takin yer 
den. Dere’s things worse en deaf—in dat’s 
livin in a world er sin en diserpation. Reveren’ 
sho needs ter come en talk ter yer. Yer headed 
straight fer Hell, ’corrdin’ ter my notions. 
(Pause) But I guess I had better go enyway— 
how is der pie? 

Corrtixne—TI look at it. (She takes it out 
viciously) Yeah, hit’s done. (She gets a knife 
cuts and places a piece in a saucer and gives it 
to Amy.) 

Amy—Is yer heard about dose folks over at 
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der marsh? 

Corrinne—What folks? 

Amy—I ain knowin. Dey call dem debbi. 
worshipers en dey got a strange temple built 
of green pine en oak and dey doin all kinda 
queer things! Aint yer been hearin of dem? 

Corrinne—Naw, I ain heard nuffin. 

Amy—Dey say ez dey got a red altar built 
in dis green shed. 

Corrinne—Red en green dey Christmas an 
Christian colors aint dey? 

Amy—yYes, but dis red means hell, en der 
green— 

Corrinne—What der green stand fer? 

Amy—lI ain heard what der green’s fer. Dey 
say dat’s a secret punisherible by deaf. Won 
none of dem tell yer a thing about hit. 

Corrinne—Is yer asked dem? 

Amy—Dem? I don talk wid none of dem 
debbil worshippers. Dat Jenny’s one. 

Corrinne—How yer know? 

Amy—Henry saw her strappin her saddle 
on en round her left ankle wuz a silver band! 
Dey don boun demselves ter der debbil en fer- 
saken God entirely! 

Corrinne—Well, what’s God gon do fer 
’em? Dat’s what I'd lak ter kno! 

Amy—(Rising in horror) Dat’s blasphemy 
-—Dat’s blasphemy! 

Corrinne—(Calmly but firmly) 1 ain carin 
what hit is. I’s jes ez good er Christian ez you. 
I went ter cherch. I prayed. We put our 
money in der money box. I visited der sick en 
prayed fer dem en so did Alburt. En wid all 
dat, God separated us. He tore us asunder 
his own self. Naw, I ain shame! Naw! 

Amy—(Sitting down again and continuing 
more quietly) Yer sho wuz a good Christian. 
Der choir don seem right widout yer voice 
joined in. It jes don seem right. Couse I don 
mak no ’prtence er sayin I lak ebbrthing God’s 
seen fit ter do ter me, but I ain complainin. 
I ain complainin. Dere’s er lots mo dat’s worse 
off den I iz en I thank der Lord fer dat. Dere’s 
folks dat’s starvin en sick er bed sence dey’s 
born en full ob disease en achin wid pain dey 
en en day out, but I ain complainin. I got 
things ter be thankful fer too. I got my home 
en my two chillen well en sound. I got dead, 
too, jes lak you has, my mother is dead, mah 
pap is er cripple en dere— 

Corrinne—Yes, but yer got somebody! God 
ain got hit in fer yer lak he is fer me! 

Amy—You jes goin crazy, Correen. God 
ain got nuffin in fer nobody. Lord, yer sho 
gits strange ideas in yer head. Yer ought ter 
stop stayin in en livin alone yer git queer 
notions in yer head in ye'll be stone crazy 
*fore ver kno hit. You ought ter come out en 
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git wid men folks en git marr’d agin. Odder 
women is los dere husbands en marr’d agin— 

Corrinne—Dat’s dem! Dat ain me! 

Amy—lI sho wish yer would come back in 
der choir. Don seem right wid yer out. Revern 
misses yer too. He’s always talkin *bout how 
he used ter look at der back of yer neck en 
yer black hair glistenin in der lamplights. Yer 
sho got pretty hair en folks sho liked ter see 
it. Mah grandmother had long black thick 
hair lak yern. 

Corninne—'Tain no use in all dat. I ain 
comin back ter der choir. 

Amy—How come? Correen, yer ain cut dat 
pretty hair off is yer? 

Cornixnne—I washed hit I tole yer! 

Amy-— -Don’ yer be gittin no queer spite no- 
tions in yer head en cut all dat hair of yern 
off. Yer sho would be crazy! 

Corrixnne—(Standing stock still) What ver 
mean spite notions? 

Amy—Jes seem like yer got er spite erbout 
somepun or somebody. 

Corrixne—Who I gon hav er spite erbout ? 

Amy—Well, I thout ez maybe folks tole ver 
Revern’ was likin dat Macatown woman. I 
kno better. Revern’ ain wanted er soul but 
you ebber since he put his foot in dat cherch 
en seen ver singing in dat choir. 

Corrixnne—lI aint studdin him! 

Amy—He’s er real nice man. Ain nebber 
been a better preacher in dese parts. Sho is 
too bad. I feels sorry fer him myself. 

Corrixnne—(Unsympathetically) So does I. 

Amy—Dey ain er soul could sing “Down by 
der Ribber side” lak yer kin, Correen. 

Corrixxne—I don lak dat song no mo. 

Amy—yYer don lak hit no more! Yer sho 
must be crazy. Yer been sayin yer crazy bout 
dat song fer years an ebber body knows hit. 

Corrinne—I don lak hit no mo. (She puts 
another pie into the oven and slams the door 
vigorously.) 

Amy—Is yer ebber heard dat queer music 
does debbil worshippers sing? Yer ain been 
listenin ter hit has yer? Dey say if yer listen 
ter hit, dat a spell er’ll come obber yer. 

Corrixnr—Yer der one dat’s crazy. How 
I gon heah hit? 

Amy—Well, I ain knowin. There’s been 
times late at night when hit seemed as do I 
heard hit myself, but I’d wake up en know I’s 
jes dreamin. (There is an approaching sound 
of humming. It is the deep voice of Reverend 
Simpson and he’s singing “Down by the Ribber 
Side”’.) 

Corrinne—(Tensely) Who's dat? 

Amy—(They both go to the window) Hit 
sound jes lak Revern Simpson. En dat’s jes 
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who hit is. Lor, gal, dat man sho is crazy 
*bout you. 

Corrinxne— (More tensely) I ain studdin ’im 
I tells yer! 

Amy—Well, I don see no cause ter git all 
het up! 

Corrixnne—I ain het up! (She seats herself 
sideways on the edge of the table the skirts of 
her petticoats exposing a slim brown leg and 
ankle bound with a shining silver band.) Yer 
ain finished yer pic. Don yer want er nudder 
piece. 

Amy—Dis is er plenty, thank yer kindly. 
I mus be goin now. 

Corrinne—Yer ain got no cause te hurry. 

(The Reverend enters.) 

Amy—Howdy, Revern! How you? 

Rev. Simpson—Jes fine, yes fine, Sistah Amy. 
Ain seen er better day. (7'o Corrinne, in a voice 
of milk and honey) Howdy, Sistah. How you 
been ? 

Corrixnxe—Der same ez I wuz der las time 
yer come. 

Amy-—Well, I guess I better be goin. I been 
tryin ter git Corrinne ter come back in the choir. 
She sho needs er good talkin ter if yer asks me. 
(T'o Corrinne) Yer better look et yer pie. Good 
day ter yer, folks. 

Reverexp—Dis pie sho does smell good. 
Kin er hungry preacher have er piece, Sistah? 

Corrixnne—I ain carin. (She doesn’t move. 
He cuts the pie and eats it from his hand.) 

Reverenp—It sho is good, yes, sir, hit sho 
is. Yer kin sing en cook too. Is yer made up 
yer mind ter return ter de ways of der Lord, 
Sistah? 

Corrinxne—Naw, I aint, en I ain gonna. 

Reverenp—Der Lord ’ain got no use fer 
backsliders. Yer knows dat. 

Corrixnne—Is he got use fer ver if yer ain 
er backslider? If he is I ain seen it! 

Reverenp—Yer ridin high fer punishment. 
Yer ridin awful high. What yer wearin dat 
green rag on yer head fer? 

Corrinne—Cause hit’s my head en my rag! 

Reverenn—Yer right dere, en er lot more 
could be yourn if yer would jes believe in der 
Lord. Yer wuz real happy—Yer ain happy 
now is yer? Now, jes tell der truf! Is yer hap- 
py der way yer livin? 

Corrinne—I'd be if twasn’t fer odder folks 
tryin ter meddle in mah business! 

Reverenp—Hit’s God’s business chile! Hit’s 
der will en der wish of der Lord. 

CorrtnnE—Maybe ’tis but he ain done mah 
wishes en mah prayers. How come I gon do 
his? 

(Continued on page 389) 
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The Utopia Children’s House 


By Evmer A. Carrer 


VEN before the doors of the Utopia Chil- 
dren’s House are open at 7:30 o’clock 

in the morning impatient mothers with their 
little ones are anxiously waiting to enter. 
Mothers whose brown faces bear the telltale 
lines of toil—young mothers, old before their 
time, middle aged mothers, weary with bearing, 
grandmothers too, upon 


growing delinquecy of the Negro children iy 
Harlem by creating for them recreational o)- 
portunity. The Utopia Chidren’s House is t've 
outgrowth of the efforts of Mrs. Albert 5. 
Reed, a member of the Executive Board of tie 
National Urban League and the Utopia Neig.i- 
borhood Club of which she is the President. 

This group of women as far 


back as 1920 started to raise 


whose bowed shoulders is the 
weight of grandchildren 
thrust upon them at an age 
when they should have been 
spared the harsh struggle 
for food and raiment. They 
are impatient mothers, but 
once inside their counten- 
ances take on a look of con- 
tentment, for they know that 
while they are at work, their 
children will receive nourish- 


ban League. 


Here is another story of one 
of the character building agen- 
cies in the City of New York. 
Utopia Children’s House was 
established as the result of a 
survey by the Department of 
Research of the National Ur- 


—Tne Epiror. Was 


funds for the establishment 
of a Child Welfare and R« 
creation Center in Harlem. 
in the first financial cam- 
paign conducted in Harlem 
$9,900.40 was raised. And in 
1924 a building pur- 
chased at 170 West 130th 
Street. Continuing their ef- 
forts, in 1926 the building 
renovated and since 
1928 has served as the cen- 


ing food. If they are of 
school age, they will be sent 
to school, and when they return they will be 
awaiting them there, reading books from the 
library or playing under the direction of an in- 
spiring leader or learning some useful craft 
such as sewing or the fundamentals of cooking 
and serving a meal. And if they are of pre- 


school age, they 


will have plenty of 
rest and sleep and 
supervision which 
even at home 
might not be 
available. Foor 
after a hard day 
at work—mothers 
themselves are oft- 
en too tired to 
give their children 
sufficient care and 
attention. 


Harlem is 
proud of the 
Utopia Children’s 
House because it 
represents the re- 
sults of the work 
of a group of so- 
cially-minded Ne- 
go women who 
conceived the idea 
of fighting the 


ter for this important and 
much needed work. To have raised the money 
to purchase the building and to renovate it 
was in itself worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. But this exceptional group of women has 
done more. They have given the building with- 
out cost even of upkeep for this effort in behalf 


Dental Clinic of Utopia Children’s House 
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of the Negro 
child. This effort 
towards self help, 
as much as any- 
thing else, unques- 
tionably re- 
sponsible for the 
interest which the 
Welfare Council, 
the Women’s City 
Club, and the 
Children’s Aid So- 
ciety and cthers 
have manifested in 
this work from the 
start. And this in 
all probability had 
some influence in 
winning the sup- 
port of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., 
who with charac- 
teristic vision and 
generosity agreed 
to underwrite the budget of the Utopia Chil- 
dren’s House in 1928 for four years. 
Without Mr. Rockefeller’s aid it is doubt- 
ful if Utopia Children’s House could have sur- 
vived during the past four years. For the eco- 
nomic hurricane which swept America has tak- 
en a terrific toll among Negroes and left them 
literally without resources and in many cases 
without hope of recovery. And yet in these 
uncertain days Utopia House has received am- 
azing support from a poverty stricken Negro 
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community. In 1931 in the first adult con- 
tributing membership campaign five hundred 
people paid $1.00 each and there is a club com- 
posed largely of teachers which contributes 
three hundred dollars a year towards the ex- 
penses of the organization. 

From a printed report we learn: “The Board 
of Education has entered its second year of 
paying for lunches served to school children 
at the Utopia House. These lunches are served 
the vear round including Saturdays. The aver- 
age daily attend- 
ance is two hun- 
dred. ... The 
House approach- 
ed the School 
Board with refer- 
ence to additional 
kindergarten 
space for the com- 
munity last year. 
This year the 
Board has provid- 
ed additional 
space. ... A mem- 
ber from the com- 
munity Mothers’ 
Club went to Al- 
bany with the city 
League of Moth- 
ers’ Clubs to ap- 
pear before the 


(Continued on 


page 392) 
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Fractory,Processes in Education 
By T. Arnoip Hitt 


HEN business is bad the system under 
which it has run comes in for continuous 
criticism. During the past three years the ad- 
vocates of equal distribution of wealth have 
made good their opportunity. They have ex- 
posed our paradoxical order which permits 
overstocked warehouses while millions are with- 
out money for purchases. 

We have failed not only to find appropriate 
uses for goods and money, but for people as 
well. We have the problem of distribution in 
the educational world just as we have it in the 
business and financial worlds. Time was with 
schools as with industry that production ra- 
ther than consumption was the perplexing, all- 
absorbing problem. Factory and school output 
found ready markets, for the world could util- 
ize all material goods just as it could use all 
graduates our schools could equip. Finishing 
school was synonymous with immediate employ- 
ment—not always exactly what one wanted, 
but usually so. And so with material goods 
which were sold often before they were made. 

Not so today. We have more goods than 
we know how or where to sell and have taken 
to giving some away; hence an extraordinary 
large surplus of manufactured products. We 
have more workers, trained and untrained, 
schooled and unschooled, than business needs— 
hence unemployment estimated at 12,000,000 
people. And so today the problem is not get- 
ting raw materials to the factory nor raw re- 
cruits into the schools. Our plants have ma- 
chinery, invention, capital and labor just as 
our schools have equipment, endowment, stu- 
dents and teaching force. It is no longer a 
question of production, but of consumption 
with both plant and school. 

This similarity between business and educa- 
tion is more than an analogy. Here is a defi- 
nite case of psychological cause and effect—the 
cause being the capitalistic habit of speed and 
mass production at the expense of thorough- 
ness and individuality; and the effect the in- 
escapable and often unconscious following of 
the mass pattern, so well exampled by our 
schools. 


A student leaving school today is handi- 
capped through no fault of his school. Au- 
thorities disagree as to the actual and ultimate 
effect of technological changes upon the use 
of man power in factories. For the present, 
and until science has completed its examina- 
tions into the social benefits of the reductions 
in units of man hours caused by technological 
devices, we need fewer workers to carry on the 
normal work of the land than heretofore—and 
this is without regard to the depression. 

And so today we have quantities of material 
goods and thousands of college graduates ready 
for a market which does not exist. The white 
collar man in any group is suffering from un- 
employment just as the common laborer and 
the tradesman. Engineers, architects, physi- 
cians, school teachers and trained nurses have 
had it as hard as brick masons, motormen, 
steel workers and department store saleswomen. 
Census figures for 1930 show an increase of ap- 
proximately seven million men and women gain- 
fully employed; but 1930 figures of the best 
authorities reporting, place unemployment as 
high as twelve million, and relief officials now 
in the midst of their nation-wide drives for 
funds, tell of thousands of unemployed here- 
tofore unknown to relief agencies. 

A fairly accurate yardstick for guiding pro- 
spective workers has been the increase in gain- 
fully employed men and women in particular 
fields. Some two million boys and girls arrive 
at working age each year. They have been as- 
sisted in deciding their courses by the success 
of thousands in sundry fields of labor. Today 
if individuals were trained on the basis of de- 
mand for workers, we would greatly curtail, if 
not temporarily close, all training centers. Cer- 
tainly teacher-training institutions would be 
kept closed for several years, and a moratorium 
declared against training mechanical engineers, 
draftsmen, and classical college graduates. 

Distribution—and not production—is the 
big problem of schools as well as of industry 
and finance. Personnel authorities should be 
encouraged to continue their research in this 
direction. 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


In Memoriam: Charles W. Chesnutt 


By Srexuixe A. Brown 


HE death of Charles W. Chesnutt on Nov- 

ember 15th removes a figure from our 

midst who was as much a pioneer to our writers 
of fiction as was Dunbar to our poets. 

Charles W. Chesnutt was born in Cleve- 
land in 1858, and spent his childhood in that 
city. For a long time he lived in North Caro- 
lina, where he received his schooling, taught 
school, and stored up material he was later 
to use. After a brief journalistic career in 
New York, he returned to Cleveland in 1887, 
passing the bar and becoming a court stenog- 
rapher. In 1927 he was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal for his “pioneer work as a literary art- 
ist depicting the life and struggle of Ameri- 
cans of Negro descent.” 

Mr. Chesnutt was the author of six books 
and several uncollected stories. He wrote a 
short biography of Frederick Douglass; two 
volumes of short stories: The Conjure Woman 
and The Wife of His Youth, and Other Stories 
of the Color Line; and three novels: The House 
Behind the Cedars, The Marrow of Tradition, 
and The Colonel’s Dream. Of these the only 
easily available works are The Conjure Woman, 
recently issued by Houghton Mifflin (a story 
from which appeared in Calverton’s Anthology) 
and the story The Wife of His Youth included 
in Cromwell, Dykes, and Turner: Readings 
From Negro Authors. The date of his last 
book is 1905. 

As one who knows the vagaries of the critical 
mind might suspect, the name of Mr. Chesnutt 
is conspicuously absent from the books pur- 
porting to deal with American literature at the 
turn of the century. Professor Pattee’s three 
comprehensive volumes on literature since 1870, 
the Newer American Literature, and the Amer- 
ican Short Story, each of which has an index 
resembling a directory, do not mention Mr. 
Chesnutt, although Octavus Roy Cohen and 
Edgar Guest receive space. Even two other 


histories, noteworthy for their treatment of 
Negro authors as American, do not mention 
his name. 

Against these omissions might be set the high 
critical praise of Mr. Chesnutt from such 
estimable critics as William Dean Howells, Joel 
F. Spingarn, and John Chamberlain. Carl Van 


Vechten has his character Byron say of Ches- 
nutt: “This man had surveyed the problems 
of his race from an Olympian height and had 
turned them into living and artistic drama. 
Nothing seemed to have escaped his attention. 
He had surveyed the entire field, calmly setting 
down what he saw, what he thought and felt 
about it.” Professor Spingarn writes: “He 
was the first Negro novelist, and he is still the 
best.” 

The Conjure Woman, stories from which 
appeared in “The Atlantic Monthly” is a book 
of folklore, done in the vein of Joel Chandler 
Harris and Thomas Nelson Page, but with its 
own individual excellences. Mr. Chesnutt’s 
more representative work is in his novels. Here 
he shows the turbulency of Reconstruction 
times, with Hydra-headed prejudice raising 
its head throughout the land. The wrongs of 
the “prostrate South,” and the glories of Ku 
Kluxery were the themes of the melodramas of 
Thomas Page and Thomas Dixon. Chesnutt 
is one of the few novelists who protested 
against their propaganda, presenting, often 
melodramatically it must be admitted, but al- 
ways powerfully, the wrongs suffered by the 
new freedmen. The position of the octoroon 
in the South is charted in The House Behind 
the Cedars, the relationships between a white 
girl and her mulatto sister in The Marrow of 
Tradition, and another reconstruction “fool’s 
errand” to reform the South in The Colonel’s 
Dream. Mr. Chesnutt revealed the color pre- 
judice within the group in The Wife of His 
Youth. 

His ultimate position is indicated in this 
comment of John Chamberlain: “He pressed 
on to more tragic materials, and handled them 
as no white novelist could have succeeded at 
the time in doing. And before he lapsed into 
silence all the materials of the Negro novel and 
short story as a vehicle for dramatizing racial 
problems had made their appearance, either 
explicitly or through adumbration in his work.” 

He wrought well; and although his days of 
producing seemed already regrettably in the 
past, his death comes as a real loss to our liter- 
ature. Another pioneer, and an able one, is 
gone. 
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AN EBONY PIONEER 
Tue Ratroap to Freevom. By Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50 . 
i is Gurdjieff, the noted French philosopher, who 
claims that the difference in men is essentially a 
difference in the persistence of their aims. A few be- 
come so absorbed as to allow their aims to gain com- 
plete possession of them. They become immortal. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Swift in The Railroad to Freedom, 
Harriet Tubman was one of the few. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Swift for there is an appal- 
ling lack of information in America to-day—even among 
Negroes—as to the part played by Negro women in 
ridding this country of slavery. This story is based on 
authentic history and is a gripping narrative describing 
Harriet Tubman’s escape from slavery. The cunning 
and strategy required in evading the hunters of fugi- 
tive slaves, the constant wariness, the recourse to vari- 
ous disguises—now as a plantation laborer, now as a 
house servant—is set forth with dramatic suspense. 
During these times a reward of $40,000 was offered by 
the State of Maryland for her return dead or alive, 
which indicates how effective her work for the freedom 
of the slaves had become. 

I have often wondered why the story of Negro women 
like Harriet Tubman and Sojourner Truth has not been 
written down so that boys and girls might read it. 
However hard the road may be for Negro youth of to- 
day, there is much comfort and inspiration to be gained 
in studying lives like these. 

The author, the wife of Professor Arthur Swift of 
Union Theological Seminary and an Executive Member 
of the New York Urban League, brings to her task a 
wealth of material. As a girl in Auburn, New York, the 
home of Harriet Tubman, she heard from her parents 
and grandparents about this amazing woman. And she 
describes graphically the association of Aunt Harriet, 
as she was affectionately called, with men like Emerson, 
Whittier, Theodore Parker and William H. Seward, 
giant figures during those stirring times. 

Here was a woman, who in her teens, without any 
formal education planned her own escape from slavery 
and in turn was responsible for the freedom of over 
three hundred of her fellow bondsmen. Though she 
never learned to sign her own name the town of Auburn, 
New York has placed a bronze plaque in the Court 
House, to her memory, and the name of Harriet Tub- 
man stands high among those who have served their 
country. 

The story of the Vanderbilts and Hills is well-known 
as builders of railroads, but here was a builder and 
conductor of another kind of railway, the underground 
railway. She served as a pilot on river boats throughout 
the South, and was everywhere in demand as a nurse 
during the Civil War. Many a man burning with fever 
or dying of his wounds felt that “he would get well if 
only Harriet Tubman could come and care for him.” 
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She had become a miracle woman whose touch would 


heal the broken. 

Harriet Tubman was spy, nurse, soldier in the ranks 
and until her death a few years ago an ardent devotee 
of all movements for the uplift of mankind. Her story 
should be read by all those interested in the titanic 
struggle to eradicate slavery from American soil. 

JAMES H. HUBERT. 


THE NEWER SLAVERY 
GeorGia Niccer. By John L. Spivak. Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam, Ine. $2.50. 
oe the number of recorded lynchings has de- 
clined and educational facilities for Negroes have 
somewhat increased, it is generally assumed that the 
lot of the Soutnern Negro workman is so much better 
than formerly. There are those optimists who even 
look forward to the time when all of the Negroes will 
vote and enjoy the rights of citizenship vouchsafed 
them by the Civil War Constitutional Amendments. 

Actually, the bulk of Southern Negroes are today 
as much in slavery as their forebears. The ante-bellum 
chattel slave was protected because he was valuable 
property; the post-bellum peon is merely an inexpensive 
beast of burden to be exploited, debauched and replaced 
by another when worked to death. The old slaveholder, 
with all of his sins, was a paragon of virtue compared 
to the new slaveholder with his kidnapping, forced labor, 
torture and killings. This very minute the hiss and 
snap of the whip, the creaking of the stocks, the clank 
of chains and the moans of black victims is heard 
throughout the South, as it is heard everywhere on 
earth where powerless peoples are ground down by 
unremitting toil to pile up profits for the exploiting 
class. 

Surely, in this tragic fate of an oppressed people in 
the very heart of an allegedly advanced civilization lies 
the material out of which great literature is made. It 
has not, of course, remained untouched. From time to 
time a writer comes forward with a tale that tears away 
the veil of secrecy and lies that ever surround this 
situation. Such a writer is John 
into Georgia at the invitation of the State Prison Com- 


Spivak. Going 


mission, he traveled extensively, using his eyes, note- 
books and camera, and when he finally returned to 
civilization the memory of what he had seen and heard 
so haunted him that he wrote Georgia Nigger. 

This novel is more than a fictionizing of the facts. 
It is a book of great power and poignancy, a picture 
astounding and unforgettable, a graphic presentation 
of the plight of the ignorant, oppressed, helpless Ne- 
grees of Franklin Roosevelt’s adopted state caught in 
the net of race prejudice, votelessness and Cracker cru- 
elty than which there is none more fiendishly callous 
and calculating. Though a most damning indictment of 
the boasted Southern culture, the tale is told without 
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indignation but with a simplicity, sincerity and_ skill 
that is most convincing. 

It relates the story of youthful David Jackson, son 
of an impoverished black peon, who is sent to the chain 
gang for six months for an alleged misdemeanor. Upon 
release he is again purposely caught in the toils of 
the law seeking serfs for a great planter who pays 
his fine and then works him under armed guard. Escap- 
ing from this murder camp, he is arrested again in an 
adjoining county while attempting to reach a large 
town, sentenced for vagrancy despite the money in his 
pocket, and sent to the living hell of a road camp where, 
helpless in chains and spikes, he toils hopelessly while 
all about him men are tortured, starved and shot down. 
There the author leaves him, and without being told 
we know that his fate will be like that of the others. 

No one has painted the sinister beauty of the rural 
Black Belt more accurately than Spivak. No one has 
made the sufferings of the exploited blacks more real. 
No one has more successfully revealed in fiction the 
economic background of race prejudice in Dixie. 

Here are planters who buy Negroes from the sheriff 
for $25, work them until they rebel, then murder them 
and sink the bodies in swamps. Here are wardens who 
smell their chain-laden slaves at the end of each day’s 
work to make sure they have worked hard enough. 
Here are injured convicts left to die with broken limbs 
and internal injuries. Here are syphilitic convicts un- 
attended by physicians and washing their open sores in 
common wash basins. Here are creatures that once 
were men robbed even of their niggardly allowance 
of coarse food; quartered like beasts in filthy, stinking, 
vermin infested wheeled cages; tortured with instru- 
ments borrowed from the Spanish Inquisition; driven 
harder than mules under the broiling Southern sun by 
brutes whose breasts seem never to have ached with 
a heart. 

This is Georgia. This is the South. This is enslaved 
humanity in the jungles of Liberia, the mines of the 
Transvaal, the ranches of Konya, the plantations of 
Fernando Po, the miasmic lowlands of India, the pla- 
teaus of Bolivia, the hinterlands of Sumatra and Brazil; 
wherever life is primitive and raw, ignorant and cruel. 

GEORGE S. SCHUYLER. 


Two Gods 


(Continued from page 383) 
Reverenpo—Yer hard on God, chile. 
Corrinne—God’s hard on me! 
Reverenp—It ain right to put yerself up 
wid der Mighty. 

Corrinne—TIf he all dat mighty he ain caren 
what I do en I ain carin what he does! 

ReEverEND—But I cares, sistah, cause I’s 
sent by God en commanded ter carry out his 
word en I’s sorrowful over you backsliding en 
der whole church is prayin fer yer en dat you 
will be brought back ter der fold. 

Corrtnne—lI ain nebber comin back. Yer 
heah! I ain nebber comin back! 
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Reverexp—lI ain gon take dose words, I 
ain gon eben heah dem. I’s called ter face such 
ez dis en I kin bear hit. 

Corrinne—Yer ain called ternuffin! Yer ain 
called! Yer heah? T's tired er yer hypocriting 
I’s tired! 

Reverenpv—Lord, let her come back ter der 
fold. 

Corrinne—Does yer want me back fer der 
Lord or fer yerself? Yer hypocrite! 

Reverenp—Forgive her, Oh Father, fer she 
ain knowing der blasfemy she sayin! Forgive 
her! 

Corninne—Dare ain no God! Yer heah me 
—Dere ain no God! 

(He stops to look at her and her wild dis- 
traught expression, and quietly and emphatic- 
ally he gets out of the chair and falls upon his 
knees, continuing his silent praying. Corrinne 
stands staring and shaking with a nervous 
trembling she can scarcely control. Steps are 
heard and Virginia Kelton, a raw-boned, skinny, 
dark, tall woman enters. Around her head is 
a green scarf similar but darker in color than 
Corrinne’s. She steps in and both turn to look 
at her. She looks at the kneeling Pastor without 
speaking or making any sign of recognition 
and walking over to Corrinne says—(1 must 
talk to ver alone.) They go into the other 
room. The Pastor rises from his knees, stares 
after them, brushes off his pants, takes another 
piece of pie, and after one bite drops both it 
and the knife as one who has been burnt. He 
chews the mouthful of pie thoughtfully. Vir- 
ginia Kelton passes out. They stare at each 
other. 

Corrixne—I got ter be going now. (She 
gets his hat and offers it to him, he stands star- 
ing at her. Strange, weird music can be heard 
in the distance.) 

Reverexn—De debbil worshippers! Yer 
been listening ter dere music! 

Corw xsxne—Heah ver hat! 

RevereNp—En you got green boun’ eround 
yer head! Take dat scarf off! 

Corrinne—Heah ver hat! 

(He reaches out a hand and snatches the 
scarf from her head. She whirls around, 
screams and drops as a badly spun top. Her 
whole head is a sore red spot. She covers her 
face and head with her hands on the floor. The 
Pastor stands a moment in awed and trembling 
silence; drops the silk scarf as from the plague; 
and stepping back with his own hat ,shouts: 
Der curse of Hebben upon her! Der curse of 
Hebben upon her! Er shaved’ed! Der sacrifice 


of er Heathen! 


(Curtain.) 
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Radio 


A program of Negro Education was broadcast during 


American Education Week, November 7-13, over the 


National Broadcasting Company's net-work. Miss Jane 
Addams was one of the principal speakers and the 
Howard University Glee Club sang several selections. 
The program was arranged by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes in the 
Federal Office of Education. 


* * 


Brookwood Labor College 


Three Negro students are enrolled in the Brookwood 
Labor College, Katonah, N. Y., for the year 1932-35. 
They are Edith Turner, a factory worker of Indiana- 
polis; Thyra J. Edwards, formerly Director of the Lake 
County Children’s Home, Gary, Indiana, and Benjamin 
McLaurin, organizer for the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters of Chicago. 

* * * 


Conferences 

The last of three regional conferences of Urban 
League Executives and board members was_ recently 
concluded in St. Louis, Missouri. The other conferences 
were held in New York City and Cleveland, Ohio. In 
addition to discussion of relations between the National 
Urban League and the local branches, intensive analysis 
was made of problems of Relief-Emergency Employ- 
ment and Federal-State and Municipal Reconstruction 
projects and their relation to the Negro unemployed. 
The conferences were under the general direction of T. 
Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relaticns of the National Urban League. 

* * * 

The Ohio Conference of Social Work Among Negroes, 
an interracial body, composed of white and colored social 
workers of the State of Ohio recently met at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The conference dis- 
cussed Negro Unemployment—What Should be Done 
About It? Dean S. Yarborough, Executive Secretary of 
the Warren Urban League, Warren Ohio, was elected 
President of the Conference for the ensuing year. 

* * 


Boy Scouts 
John A. Kenney, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. John A. 


Kenney of Montclair, New Jersey, was awarded Eagle 
Scout ranking, the highest honor and award in scout- 
ing by the Montclair Scout Court of Honor recently. 
Young Kenney had previously earned 28 merit badges 
and is the second member of Troop 20, the only colored 
Troop of Montclair to win this honor. Troop 20 has 
won first honors in competition with all troups for two 
successive years in the Montclair district. The Scout 
Master is George M. Fennell. 
* 

Politics 

Oscar De Priest, Republican Congressman from Chi- 
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cago, LIllinois, was returned by his constituents « 
spite the Democratic landslide, which swept the count 


Two Negroes were elected on the Democratic ticket 0 


the State Legislature of Indiana. James S. Stephe: 
Democratic Assemblyman from New York City was rv 


elected for his third term. 


* * * 


The Mississippi River Labor Commission 
President Herbert Hoover recently created a com 

mission to investigate widespread reports of cruel and 
discriminatory treatment in the contractors camps o 
the Mississippi flood control project. The members o: 
the Commission are: Fugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League. James Cobb, Muni 
cipal Judge, Washington, D. C.. R. R. Moton, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, U. S. Grant, 3rd, U. S. A. Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Craftsmanship 

Negro artisans and mechanics were among those who 
received craftsmanship awards in the form of gold but- 
tons which symbolized excellency in the work performed 
in the erection of the new 135th Street branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City. 


* * * 


Relief and Welfare 


On October 23rd sports celebrities spoke over a na- 
tionwide hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the red network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in behalf of Welfare and Relief Mobilization 
1932. Among those on the program were Jack Dempsey, 
Babe Ruth, Tommy Hitchcock, Willie Hoppe and Eddie 
Tolan, famous American Negro sprinter. winner of the 
100 and 220-yard dashes of the 1932 Olympics. 


* * 


Business Enterprise 

According to James A, Jackson, Business Specialist of 
the Department of Commerce, the 1930 census shows— 
25,701 retail stores in the United States conducted by 
Negro proprietors whose stocks on hand were valued 
as of the close of the vear 1929 at $10,657,000, whose 
full time employees numbered 12,561 and whose total 
payroll amounted annually to $8,528,306. The total net 
sales of Negro business was reported at S101,146,043. 

Negro Retailers are classified as follows:— 


Food group 10,755 Hardware stores and 


Candy and Confec- farm implements 11 
tionary 1,137 Farmer's supplies 107 
Grocery store with- Book stores 8 
out meat 6.248 Cigar stores and 
Grocery store with stands 104 
went 2.202 Coal and wood yards 
Ice dealers 549 
Meat Markets and D a 
537 rug stores 712 
Jewelry stores 67 
Other food stores 631 Miscellaneous classi- 
Other retail stores 40 fications combined | 1,167 
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Awards 
Mrs. Florence Price, winner of the Wanamaker musi- 


cal award for composition which is given annually for 
the best musical compositions by Negroes is a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Music. She was 
born in Little Rock, Arkansas, and is the daughter of 
one of Chicago's pioneer dentists, the late Dr. James 
H. Smith. She has done post-graduate work with Dr. 
Wesley La Violette of the Chicago Musical College, 
Olaf Anderson of Chicago and Dr. Carl Busch of 
Kansas City. In 1927-1928, Mrs. Price was awarded 
one of the Holstein’ Prizes for Musical Composition 
offered by Orvrortunrry. In 1929 she received a special 
scholarship for the study of orchestration through the 
efforts of Charles J. Haake of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago. Mrs. Price’s compositions have 
been published by Gamble Hinge-Mc Kinley and Schirmer. 
She at present is the Director of the Chicago Treble 
Clef Club and was formerly Director of Music at 
Shorter College, Little Rock, Arkansas, and Clark Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Wanamaker Prize fer song composition was 
won by Miss Margaret Bonds, a native of Chicago— 
now a senior student at Northwestern University. The 
song which she presented in the competition was orig- 
inally a part of her class work at Northwestern. Miss 
Bonds was awarded the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 


Scholarship in 1830-1931. 
* * * 


Negro Population of Baltimore 

“The hard times have been especially nard on the 
Negro population of Baltimore,” according to Henry 
M. Hyde in an article in the Baltimore Sun. “Coming 
down from above, the pressure has badly squeezed a 
large proportion of the 150,000 Negroes in the city... . 
The result is that in sections of the city where there are 
many colored residents the distress is great. In such 
districts thousands of families are kept from starvation 
only by emergency relief. = 

“The Negro population has done much to adjust itself 
to the situation. Where families have lived in Balti- 
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more less than a year every effort is made to send them 
back to their old homes. In other cases, young children 
are sent South to live with relatives, while the parents 
stay to face the winter in Baltimore as best they can. 
As the depression has continued and grown severe, 
Negro families have moved into smaller and more 
crowded living quarters. Some of the present living 
conditions are almost indescribably bad, with four or 
five people living in a single room. It is also reported 
that among the colored people mutual aid has gone, 
perhaps, further than among any other class of the 
population. There are plenty of cases where a Negro 
man or woman, fortunate enough to have a good job, 
has helped to support his neighbors on both sides. A 
single fire often serves to keep several families warm 


and comfortable.” 
* * 


The Civil Liberties Union 


Twelve prominent persons signed a letter sent to the 
Prison Commissioners of Georgia by the Civil Liberties 
Union, Roger N. Baldwin, Director. The letter was 
supported by photographic evidence of cruelties to 
Negro convicts which were assembled by John Spivak, 
author of Georgia Nigger, a review of which is published 
in this issue of Opportunity. The signers of the letter 
which intimates that a test case may be brought in the 
federal courts are: Dr. Broadus Mitchell of the Johns 
Hopkins University faculty, Baltimore; Miss Ellen 
Glasgow, novelist, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Elbert Russell, 
dean of Duke University, Durham, N. C.; Robert S. 
Keebler, attorney, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard, president of the Jeanes-Slater Fund for Aid to 
Negro Schools, Charlottesville, Va.; Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, former Sing Sing Prison Warden, Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard, Yale University Law School, James 
Weldon Johnson of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; William Pickens of the 
same association; Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of 
The Nation; Dr. Harry F. Ward, chairman of the 
Union; Arthur Garfield Hays, its general counsel. 
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The Negro in the Nation’s Press 


How many readers of Oprorruniry have 
ever heard of Tony Chairs? In the Washington 
Star of November 19 appears an editorial, the 
following excerpt of which is significant in the 
light of the tremendous struggle which the Ne- 
gro is making for a chance to enter the skilled 
occupations. 

“TONY” CHAIRS 

Beyond the limits of Randolph County, North Caro- 
lina, “Tony” Chairs may be unknown or unappreciated. 
But within those confines they are famous. . . . They 
were made in three types or varieties—rockers, straight 
armchairs, and children’s rockers. They sold for $2.50, 
$2, and $1.25, respectively. And, since that was more 
than half a century ago, they brought “a good price” as 
prices went. Today they are worth many times their 
original value. 

“Tony” was a Negro carpenter or cabinet-maker. 
His real name was Charles Tony. It is said that he 
owned a small farm, “but took no delight in it, prefer- 


The UtopiaChildren’s House 


(Continued from page 385) 


Committee on Better Tenement Laws. . . All of 
the children eight years of age and above be- 
long to the 135th Street Branch of the Public 
Library. The children’s librarian conducts a 
weekly story hour at the Utopia House... . 
Each Saturday the older children hike to the 
Museum of Fine Arts for the story hour con- 
ducted by Miss Chandler. ... For the past 
four years, we have had permits from the De- 
partment of Parks and Playgrounds that en- 
abled us to use the 134th Street City Gym- 
nasium three days per week. . . We are now 
using the city Swimming pool. ... Each sum- 
mer we secure free subway passes from the 
Department of Public Welfare to visit the dis- 
tant parks. ... During the week, there are 
socials, child study groups, lecture and dis- 
cussions on health and other subjects of com- 
munity interest. Programs are conducted in 
the various churches and school buildings. . . . 
The record of Utopia Children’s House in 
the past four years is an unanswerable argu- 
ment for its continued support. In this short 
time with limited resources and equipment: 


97,936 lunches have been served to the chil- 
dren of working mothers 
567 children have received dental care at 
the Utopia Children’s House 
538 children have received medical, sur- 
gical and convalescent care 
325 home visits have been made 


ring to ‘make things.’” Few thought of him as a geniu 
while yet he lived; but since his demise five decades hay 
passed and appreciation of him has grown until now 
it is a veritable passion. He was a great designer anc 
builder of chairs. He belonged to the art which Inig: 
Jones, John Webb, Grinling Gibbons, the Adan 
brothers, Thomas Sheraton and Thomas Chippendalk 
adorned. Was he their peer? Certainly not. He was 
only a peasant with an artist’s hands. 

But suppose he had been accorded their advantages, 
their opportunities—who shall say he inevitably would 
have failed? Granted that he might not have succeeded, 
is it not a matter for regret that he did not have the 
chance? 

“Tony” loved his work. That is evident from his 
story and from the surviving products of his toil. So 
viewed, his chairs are sermons ,and “Tony” himself was 
a teacher. Peace to his ashes, then, wherever they may 
lie in the sweet, warm earth of Randolph County. Lack- 
ing formal monument, his handicraft constitutes his 
memorial. 


648 different children of pre-school age 
were cared for during the day while 
their mothers were at work 

1,549 different children, 6 to 16 years of age 
have been registered in recreational 
and educational activities. 

374 children have been sent to summer 
camps 

51,250 mothers and children have been given 

one day outings during the summer 
months 

71,220 people have been reached through all 

activities including public programs. 

But, if the record, the cold figures do not 
prove of sufficient weight to justify not only the 
continuance but the expansion of this program 
in behalf of the Negro children in Harlem, 
then the terrific need for every constructive 
force that can possibly be brought to bear 
to maintain the moral and spiritual values of 
a community prostrate from unemployment 
and want and family disorganization should 
remove the last vestige of doubt. 

A generation from now the present economic 
depression will still be taking its toll according 
to social scientists. And Harlem of the next 
decade is being already created in the children 
whose fathers and mothers are waging a brave 
but often unequal fight for mere existence. It 
is important that in this critical period that 
the work of character building should not be 
curtailed if it is at all possible to maintain it. 
And Utopia Children’s House is one of the 
character building agencies that must go on. 
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Opportunity Awards, 1932 
Opportunity Literary Contest, 1932, The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, The 

Pittsburgh 

Postlude to the Olympics 
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Swimming Pools 
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Now Is the Time to Read 


Southern Oligarchy 


By WILLIAM H. SKAGGS 
Vv 


“Let the people know the truth and the country is safe.”"—-Abraham Lincoln. 


Now that the election is over you should read and reread this epoch-making volume, 
written by an American for Americans of all shades of color and religion. 

W. E. B. DuBois says:— “The Southern Oligarchy” by William H. Skaggs, is 
the most important volume that has come out of the South since the Civil War. . . . It is 
an outstanding vindication of our cause. It is written by a white Southerner. ... and 
traces the history of oligarchical government in the South from the begining of slavery 
down to the present time. While the book is in no sense a pro-Negro document (rather 
it is distinctly a treatise to defend the poor white) nevertheless Mr. Skaggs’ incidental 
defense of the Negro is remarkable.” 

Kelly Miller says:— “The Southern Oligarchy” is a distinct contribution to our 
political literature. It tells the simple truth to those who would have the truth concealed 
both from themselves and from others. ... It treats the race aspect of the Southern 
situation with a deftness and skill which is truly artistic.” 

“The book is appalling.”—Moorfield Sorey. 

The net price of the book is $5.00. By special arrangement with The Devin-Adair 
Company, publishers, OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, will send you a copy 
of the book and OPPORTUNITY for 12 months for $4.75. There are not many 
copies left. Order yours today! 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL COMMISSION OFFERED. 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826 
New York City. 


Send one copy of “THE SOUTHERN OLIGARCHY” and OPPORTUNITY for one year to 


Check or Money Order for $4.75 enclosed. 


Please mention Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Christmas 


Of course we will give gifts even though there are economies and reduced 
incomes to consider. 
But the gifts we give and the gifts we receive this year will be more appreciated 
if they reflect the spirit of economy in being useful and usable. 
THE NATIONAL C. M. A. STORES, Inc. has selected from its list of merchan- 


dise an assortment of C. M. A. products and packed them in a convenient box 
for Christmas giving. 


What joy you can give your friends by sending them a C. M. A. surprise 
Christmas Box! 


What a sense of pride they will have when on Christmas morning they 
eagerly open the box and lift out a can here and a package there of 
quality merchandise packed in attractive containers bearing a_ trade- 
mark owned and controlled by Negroes! 


The C. M. A. SURPRISE CHRISTMAS BOX contains an assortment of C. M. A. 
products whose retail value is $2.50. Along with food products, you will also find 
in the BOX a box of C.M.A. Cigars and two (2) packages of C.M.A. Cigarettes. 


As our pledge to the Nation’s Program of economy we are offering the 
Christmas Surprise Box at 


The Special Price of $2.00 


(Postage 10c extra south of Washington and 20c extra west of the Mississippi.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE: IF YOU WISH: 
Those who wish Send us your Xmas 
to send card and let us 
THE CHRISTMAS BOX ship direct 
of to your friends the 


Cc. M. A. SURPRISE BOX 
or C. M, A. CIGARS 


Cc. M. A. CIGARS alone 
may remit $1.10. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Negro schools and hospitals may purchase all of their supplies through C. M. A. direct from 
the factory. On food supplies, such institutions may combine their orders with groups of local 
grocers and thereby further reduce the cost. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL C. M. A. STORES, Inc. 
252 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
COLORED AMERICA 


THIRD (1930-31-32) EDITION 


READY FOR DELIVERY IN JANUARY 
BIGGER AND BETTER THAN ANY WE PUBLISHED 


= 


This Work should be in the home of every Private Family (as an inspiration to 
the children) and in the Library of each and every Newspaper Office, Public 
Library, University, College, School, Bank, Doctor, Lawyer, Clergyman, Insurance 
Company, Financier, Brokerage Office, Mail Order Concern, Successful Mer- 
chants, because it contains the 


Life Sketches of the Leading Men and Women 


of Negro descent, stated in brief matter-of-fact language without eulogy or criti- 
cism. It shows the splendid progress the Race is making and tells just the things 
every person wants to know about the men and women who are most conspicu- 
ous in the affairs of the day. 


It will be of Historical Value as it will contain the Life Stories of men who 
should be included in the Standard Histories, but are not. How many people 
know that a Colored man was awarded a Congressional Honor Medal for brav- 
ery? Only 70 such medals have ever been awarded by Congress in the history of 
the United States, and to such men as Admiral Byrd, Colonel Lindbergh, et al. He 
was also an Honorary Pall Bearer of the Unknown Soldier. There are many more 
who have received Honors, and are doing things. 


That is why a copy should be in every Colored Public School, College, University, 
etc., to inspire the students for higher achievement, to teach Race Pride and 
to let them know there are many men and women who are accomplishing big 
things, not just a few, which is the impression many hold. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Regular Price $10.00. If ordered NOW and direct, we will allow a discount 
of 25 per cent making the price $7.50 net delivered. 


WHO’S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA, 
2317 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find check for $7.50 in payment for one copy of the forthcoming work, 
WHO’S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA. 


NAME . 
ADDRESS . 
CITY . 
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ENROLL NOW! 
Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 
Graduates pass State Boards. 

MODERN METHODS 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COSTS 


For Full Information Write 


PORO COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PORO SUB-STATION 


2026 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Phone: MO. 2-8814 


THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


A Quarterly Review of Problems | 
Incident to the Education of Negroes | 


The Journal is edited by the faculty of the 

College of Education of Howard Univers- 

ity, Washington, D. C., with the assistance 

of a national board of contributing and 
advisory editors. 


Subscription rates: One Year in the 

United States and possessions $2.50; 

single numbers for October, January 

and April, 50c each, and for the July 
number, $1.50. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to: 


The Journal of Negro Education 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C 


| BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE 


Partial View of Class in Hygiene and Sanitation 


THERE IS MORE MONEY TO BE MADE 
IN BEAUTY CULTURE THAN ANY 
OTHER LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


PRICE OF COURSE REASONABLE 


Small Down Payment — Balance Weekly 
APEX C Oo LLEGE 
NEW YORK 
200 W. 135th St. 412 E. 47th St. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON | 
1209 You St. N 700 S. 17th St. 
NEWARK, N. J. | ATLANTIC CITY 
166 W. Kinney iH 1726 Arctic Ave. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER 


IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Grewth 


try a jar of 
East India 
Hair Grower. 
The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimluates the skin, peipins 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and s 

Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. The 
best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful Black 
Evebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for straightening. 
Price Sent by Mail 50c. Postage 10c. 


AGENT'S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Direct pes 
for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


S. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Av., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Please mention Orrorruntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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| HUNT PRINTING CO. Lenox Avenue Tel. Tillinghast Tinters to Particular People| 


THE MOST RELIABLE AND COMPLETE 
DRUG STORE IN HARLEM 


DUNBAR PHARMACY 


8th AVENUE ve Telephone Orders Immediately 
Corner 149th Street Delivered ANYWHERE, Anyti«! 
New York City Phone AUdubon 3—9'32-943. 


Res. 2068 
Residence Phone: Til. 


J AL STEEL 


LICENSED 


Plumbing and Heating New York City 


SMYTHE, SINGER SEWING 
GOLD AND INK STAMPING 
CASE MAKING 


EDITION PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES 
and PAMPHLETS 


BIN DERS Cloth and Leather Bindings | Aur KINDS OF GUMMING 
ART BINDERY & SAMPLE CARD CO., Inc., 52 E. 19th St., argonquin 4 oom 


EATING AT THE GRAY SHOPS IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 


The Little Gray Shops, Inc. 


No. 1—2251—7th Ave. No. 2—2465—7th Ave. No. 3—266 W. 145th St. 
Phone: TIl. 5—9258 Phone: AUd. 3—S8653 Phone AUd. 3—S762 
Harlem, New York City 


The Dining Room at No. 3— is in a class by itself. 
Regular Dinner served from 5 to 9 P. M.—Sunday 1 to 9 P. M. 


TELEPHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY DELIVERED 


ALLIE N. JONES, Pres. SAMUEL M. FAIDE, Secretary JOHN D. THOMAS, Treasurer 


MME. C. J. WALKER—founder of the Mme. C. J. Walker System of 
Beauty Culture—pointed the way for women everywhere to earn from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a week in the greatest of all professions for women— 
the art of beauty culture. This is the one profession that has held 
its own in spite of the depression. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 

Do not be satisfied with any but the best. You can get the best if you 
take the original, pioneer 

MME. C. J. WALKER SYSTEM 
now offered you at a greatly reduced price. Enroll at once. Make a 
small payment down and pay the balance as you learn. Get In touch 
with the manager at the school nearest you. Write the Indianapolis 
School for a catolog. 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER SCHOOL OF BEAUTY 


CULTURE AND BEAUTY SHOPPE 
2580 7th AVENUE—Dunbar Apts.—New York City 
110 E. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. Walker Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1722 South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1306 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1834 Paseo Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 2509 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 
2304 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone Tillinghast 5—165 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. 


Howard D. McGill, Mgr.¥2,. 


JAMES L. ALLEN 
Portraits by Photography 
2138 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


All Sittings by Appointment. UNiv. 4-1245 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
255 W. 144th St., New York City. Phone Brad. 2-6829 
The MECCA of NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE 
Rare and valuable books bought and sold. Books 
about Negroes and by Negro authors is our specialty. 

Call or write today about any book you want. 
Mail orders solicited. GEORGE YOUNG, Prop. 


Join Our 1933 Christmas Club 


Payments Can Be Made Beginning December 5, 1932 


THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


2824 EIGHTH AVE. at 150th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention Ovrorruntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Address DR. KEKK 


Fer Mild or Severe Coughs and ° 
Bronchial Irritations (dne to colds) / 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Baltimore, Maryland 


ENROLL NOW! 
Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 
Graduates pass State Boards. 

MODERN METHODS 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COSTS 


For Full Information Write 


PORO COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PORO SUB-STATION 
2026 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Phone: MO. 2-8814 


BECOME INDEPENDENT | 
Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE 


Partial View of Class in Hygiene and Sanitation 
THERE IS MOKE MONEY TO BE MADE 
IN BEAUTY CULTURE THAN ANY 

OTHER LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 
PRICE OF COURSE REASONABLE 
Small Down Payment — Balance Weekly 


APEX COLLEGE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
200 W. 135th St. 412 E. 47th St. 
WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
1209 You St. N. W. 700 S. 17th St. 
NEWARK, N J ATLANTIC CITY 
166 W. Kinney 1726 Arctic Ave. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


A Quarterly Review of Problems 
Incident to the Education of Negroes 


e 
The Journal is edited by the faculty of the 
College of Education of Howard Univers- 
ity, Washington, D. C., with the assistance 
of a national board of contributing and 
advisory editors. 


Subscription rates: One Year in the 

United States and possessions $2.50; 

single numbers for October, January 

and April, 50c each, and for the July 
number, $1.50. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to: 


The Journal of Negro Education 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 
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| EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER 


IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote | 
« Full Grewth | 
ef Hair, Will 
Also Restore 
the Strength, 
Vitality and 
Beauty of the 
Hair. 


IF YOUR 
HAIR I8 

DRY AND 

WIRY TRY 


RAST INDIA 


If you are | 
vothered with | 
Falling Hair, | 
Oandruff, | 
Itching | 
any Hair 
Trouble, we 
= want you to 
‘ry a jar. of 

Hair Grower. 

The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimluates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and silky. 
Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. The 
best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful Black 
Evebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for straightening. 
Price Sent by Mail 50c. Postage lOc. | 


| 
| 
| AGENT'S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling. $2.0. 25e Extra for Postage. 


| S. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Avy., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pivase mention Ovvortunttry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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‘| When you are 
| visiting St. Louis 
make your home 


at PORO | 


Attractive Rooms 
Excellent Meals 


Conveniences for 


Travelers 


CONTINUES TO SERVE THE PUBLIC 


4300 St. Ferdinand Ave. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


IN EVERY PART OF THESE UNITED STATES 


A MESSAGE TO 
EVERY PARENT 


| MAKING GOOD | AN INSPIRATION 


"Train Your Child In the Way He ae = 


Should Go, and When He is Old © 
He Will Not Depart From It.’ 


Are you telling your boy that 
he will never amount to any- 
thing? 

Are you loading him with an 
‘inferiority complex” outlook cn 


life? 

Are you complaining about the 
depression and “singing the 
blues” about hard times? 


Are you one of that intel i- 
gent, live, wide-awake. hustling 
type of parent who desires to 
“train your child” properly? 

If you are the first type of 
parent, we don’t want you hor 
need you. 

But if you are of the Jatter 
type, then we believe that we 
have a fine, legitimate business 
proposition that you will be in 
terested in. 


Write today for particulars to 
W. P. BAYLESS, 
Circulation Dept., 
Pittsburgh Courier, 
2628 Center Ave, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUNG AUDLEY COLE 


Please mention Orrortuniry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 


TO OUR YOUTH 


‘Opportunity Is Knocking At Your 
Door TODAY—Are You Going to 
Answer or Will You Let It Pass.” 
“IT am a Pittsburgh Courier 

Junior Salesman. 

“We've had our organization 
going on for some time. Right 
now I'm selling 250 papers each 


week, and am making ONE- 
HALF as much as my father 
makes. 

“They tokl me in schocl that 
business was the best way to 
make money. Now that I’m 
making $60.00 (Sixty Dollars) 
every month I help out my 
mother; I buy my own clothes; 
I'm saving to go to college; 


I can have a good time; 
And I’m learning 
How to Be a Young 
Business Man! 
thins. 
about a 


“You can do the same 
Mr. Bayless told me 
wonderful proposition and asked 
me to try and get boys from 10 
to 16 all the country to 
help us out. Write him, care of 
Circulation Department, and get 
all the details.” 
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